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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


T)ARLIAMENT was dissolved on the 18th inst., and in most 

districts the days for the new elections have been fixed. It 
is greatly to be regretted that they are spread over so long a 
‘period, as it would not have been difficult to bring them all 
within the compass of a week. As it is, it will be December 
10th, nearly three weeks hence, before the returns will be 
accurately known. A great number will, however, be known by 
Monday week, especially those for London, and for many of 
the districts of Lancashire. They will be useful guides; 
but in this Election almost everything will depend on the 
aaral districts, whose returns will often come in almost last of 
all and in little driblets, districts within the same county having 
taken pains to fix days wide apart. We believe that part of the 
delay is due to a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of 
competent deputies for the returning officer; but much of it is, 
we suspect, due to an idea as to the comparative advantage of 
early or late returns as influencing distant voting. The con- 
tinuous excitement is not good for the country, and we hope 
when the new Registration scheme comes forward Liberals will 
insist on more polling-places, and a shorter period of time for 
the elections. 














It looks very much as if a man had turned up in the 
Balkan Peninsula. At midnight, on the 13th inst., the King 
of Servia, either obeying some impulse from without, or 
determined to profit by the preoccupation of Prince Alexander, 
declared war on Bulgaria; and on the evening of the 14th his 
forces occupied Tsaribrod. The object was to turn the Dragoman 
Pass and occupy Sofia, where King Milan proposed to halt, and 
ask permission of Europe to retain his conquests. At first, 
this programme seemed sure to be carried out, for the Bulgarian 
volunteers, though tenacious, were unused to war, and receded 
still fighting on all sides. On the 16th, however, Prince Alexander 
arrived with some Regular troops, defeated a Servian column at 
Slivnitza with great loss,and is believed to have forced the 
whole army back by incessant attacks, in which he personally 
distinguished himself. No details are known, and the telegrams 
from Belgrade, and in a less degree from Sofia, are obviously 
cooked; but on Friday the officials in Belgrade publicly admitted 
that King Milan had retreated to Pirot on his own territory, and 
that the Servian invasion, considered as a coup de main, had 
failed. It could not be renewed yet, “on account of the weather.” 
Should this prove true, the situation will be strained, for with- 
out Austrian support, King Milan, who is condemned by all 
Europe, will lose his throne; and if Austria moves, the war may 
assume wider proportions, while Prince Alexander attains a 
wholly different position. He has proved himself a General. 


King Milan, in his Proclamation to his people, of course pleads 
provocations. One of these, a violation of his frontier, is 
believed to be either an invention or an accident exaggerated 
into au outrage. Another, “the tariff war,” even if it exists, has 
never yet been held to justify hostilities. And another, the 
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Belgrade and Vienna. The best reason, so far as there is a 
reason, is the first—the disturbance of the balance of power 
caused by the rising in Roumelia; but the true reason has yet 
to be sought. It may be mere ambition; but it is quite as 
likely to be the determination of the Austrian Government to 
seize, through King Milan, the districts commanding the best 
railway routes between Austria and Constantinople. We shall 
know the truth presently; and meanwhile it is only neces- 
sary to observe that Milan could have attacked Turkey if 
he wanted compensation, and that the Turks are expending all 
available means in strengthening Salonica, which can be attacked 
seriously only by the Austrian Navy. The Greeks are not 
strong enough. 


According to the latest intelligence, Prince Alexander has 
“submitted himself” unreservedly to the Sultan, has withdrawn 
from Philippopolis pending the decision, and has requested 
aid from his Suzerain against Servia. The object of this move 
would appear to be this. Nobody can legally dismiss Prince Alex- 
ander from Roumelia except the Sultan, and if he is conciliated, 
Russia is either powerless or must resort to force, in which case 
the Great Powers come to the front. The submission pleases 
the Sultan and his people, and Prince Alexander, backed by 
Turkey and England, will be declared Governor-General of 
Roumelia,. and allowed to fuse the administration of both 
Bulgarias. He will then complete his military arrangements, 
and act as a strong defence for Constantinople against any 
future Russian attack from the North. That, we imagine, 
is the Bulgarian idea; and the only serious objection to 
it is that it shelters the Turk, whose departure from Europe 
is a necessity of civilisation, and postpones the enfranchisement 
of Macedonia. Greece, however, has not yet been heard from, 
and the war-fever there is rising high, though it may be checked 
by a Bulgarian success. The Greeks are so jealous of Bulgar 
influence in Macedonia, that they side for the present with the 
Servians. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech at West Calder on Tuesday was the 
most impressive of the Scotch speeches as yet delivered. He 
remarked on the sobriety, as well as the steadfastness, of Scotch 
Liberalism, and congratulated himself on this account on the 
addition of twelve Members to the Scotch representation,—an 
addition which, because it increases the Members of the House 
of Commons by the same number, had been fiercely condemned 
by all the Tory, as well as by all the “temporising,” papers. 
He rallied Mr. Parnell on the “confidential” communication 
made to himself through the public Press of Mr. Parnell’s wish 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) should lay before the country his offer 
to Ireland. To that communication he replied, by the same confi- 
dential channel,—first, that till Ireland had chosen her Members 
there could be no authoritative representation to the country of 
Treland’s own wishes, without the knowledge of which any pro- 
posals would be made in the dark; and next, that even if that 
objection were not final, since he himself is not in any official 
position, it would be perfectly inexcusable for him to assume a 
function belonging to the Minister alone. The actual Govern- 
ment, he said, had kept its own counsel completely on Ireland, 
probably because it did not wish to say anything which would 
alienate the Irish vote. But it was impossible for him to inter- 
vene when the responsible Government is silent. 


After acknowledging with great cordiality the attitude of the 
Free Churchmen in reference to the decision which he had felt 
it his duty to take to put by the question of the Scotch Kirk, 
Mr. Gladstone went on to hope that the Tory foreign policy 
might be as like the Liberal as it was possible to be, but that 
the treatment of the Tories by the Liberals in relation to foreign 
policy might be as unlike the treatment which the Liberals had 
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received at the hands of the Tories as it was possible to be. He 
heartily supported Lord Salisbury in his favourable treatment of 
the Bulgarian Union ; protested with great eloquence against the 
coquetting with Protection which was going on inthe Commission 
on Trade, declaring that it would be as easy to uproot the Pent- 
land Hills and plant them in the Virth of Forth as to unsettle 
the national policy of Free-trade ; and he concluded by pointing 
out that party organisations are mere tools in the hands of the 
nation, and that what is to be decided is this,—which of the two 
tools is the more useful to the nation for the work it has in 
hand ? That question should be answered rather by reference to 
deeds than “ to the mere froth of light phrases and of sanguine 
minds.” Only judge the two parties by the experience of the 
past, by the history of the country, and that would determine 
best which of the two parties is at present the more serviceable 
for promoting the advantage of the nation. 


M. Brisson on Monday read out in the French Chamber a Minis- 
terial programme. Itisa weak affair. On finance the Ministry 
acknowledge a deficit, and promise reductions, but threaten also 
to increase indirect taxation. On the Church they promise a 
full discussion in an early Session, which will, they think, end 


* in a vote for continuing the Budget of Public Worship ; but they 


threaten to continue the warfare against the priesthood, and 
especially to subject all candidates for holy orders to military 
service. Finally, they allow that “Colonial enterprises have 
taken a development which makes them too onerous,” and 
suggest an absurd plan for limiting them. This is to hold the 
fortified towns in Anam and Tonquin with French garrisons, 
and organise an Anamese army, to be wholly in the pay 
of the King, who would be guided, “as in Tunis,” by a 
Resident. This means that France is to spend money and con- 
scripts in order to allow the Anamese Court to revolt effectually. 
Naturally, this project, which combines expense and danger, is 
derided; and M. Clémenceau, who intended to have attacked 
the Ministry through a resolution in favour of an amnesty, has 
decided to fight them upon Tonquinese ground. 


We note as a matter of interest, without quite believing, a 
rumour that M. Grévy’s re-election in December may be 
seriously contested. He is elected by Senate and Chamber 
sitting together, and must by law receive a clear majority of 
the total number (884) of Senators and Deputies together. If 
the Radicals and the Right in both Houses abstain from voting, 
he will be short of this; and if they are resolute, a new candi- 
date must perforce be nominated. We suspect, however, this 
rumour is circulated to compel M. Grévy not to object to the 
Radical nominations for his new Cabinet, lest the party should 
declare against him. 





Mandelay should fall by the beginning of the week. The Bur- 
mese ships, with the materials for blocking the Lrrawaddy, were 
snapped up by the steam launches; on the 17th inst. the Minhla 
Forts, which were built by an Italian engineer, and are the only 
serious defences of the capital, were carried by Gen. Prendergast 
by assault. Kuligon, on the Eastern side, made no resistance, the 
garrison pouring out as the British and Madrassee troops marched 
in; but on the Western side there was fighting. The fort and 
batteries in the town opened fire, and when the column advanced, 
the Burmese resorted to the national defence, stockades. They 
fought, it is said, bravely enough, and the stockades were only 
carried after a loss of five officers killed and wounded, and about 
fifteen men. It is probable, though not certain, that the best 
Burmese soldiers are in the capital, and if so, there may be sharp 
fighting between the Irrawaddy and the Palace, which is three 
miles from the river bank. The King’s Italians, too, will be there, 
and may give trouble; but the Burmese are not Soudanese, and 
have but a poor chance against weapons of precision. It is 
stated, almost demi-officially, that Theebau means to fly to 
China, and that the Chinese will arrest him; but how is he to 
get there, unless, indeed, he deserts his followers and makes 
for Bhamo in a steamer? He is much more likely, knowing 
Calcutta, to sign a treaty of cession, and stipulate for a large 
allowance for himself. The proposal to hang him, which we 
regret to see made, is nonsense. He is not in our jurisdiction; 
his massacres of his own subjects are perfectly legal, and if we 
execute him the next King we attack will fight to the death. 
“No quarter ” is the policy of idiots. 


On Colston Day at Bristol,—yesterday week,—Lord Granville 
presided at the Liberal or Anchor banquet, at which he 
made an amusing speech. Referring to the Conservative 





ee 
dinner going on at a little distance,—at which Sir Mig, ] 
Hicks-Beach was presiding,—he remarked that he had a 
been accustomed to give dinners in which he employed « 
number of small tables, thinking that by that means ra 
guests would arrange themselves more as they wished. ps 
he had asked a friend how he liked the plan. ‘The reply wa 
“ Detestable; at whichever table I am, I think the other must 
be more agreeable.” However, in this case, Lord Granyjl] 
thought that the Colston arrangement was the best, in spite 
following his own unlucky plan. He had no wish to be at the 
Conservative table, which certainly could not be pleasanter than 
their own. Nevertheless, he thought there must be some subtle 
affinity between the two presidents,—the one the leader of a 
small minority in the House of Lords, and the other the leader 
of a small minority in the House of Commons, both of them 
minorities which were likely to become “small by degrees and 
beautifully less.” He referred to Mr. Nixon’s candidature foy 
West Bristol, speaking with great cordiality of his personal 
qualifications and claims, and then proceeded to describe an 
imaginary conversation between himself and the Conservative 
leader, in which it would be his duty to correct Sir Michaels 
many and grave inaccuracies, especially inaccuracies about 
the Irish Administration of the late Government, and also jp. 
accuracies about its finance of the most momentous kind, Lord 
Granville, in referring to the Tory contention that the Tory Govern. 
ment is a lamb persecuted by Liberal wolves, told an excellent 
story of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who, when walkiag up and 
down in great irritation with the Porte, heard the Turkish 
Foreign Minister uttering little endearing epithets, and when he 
asked what he was saying, was told that he was calling his 
Excellency “ My friend and lamb, my beloved.” Lord Salis. 
bury, Lord Granville hinted, was just such another lamb as 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 


Lord Granville, by-the-way, made one official statement 
which is of some importance, in relation to a recent controfersy, 
—namely, that long before there was any Pall Mall agitation, 
Sir William Harcourt had determined to press through the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill, cotite que cotite; and this Lord 
Granville said that he and Lord Carlingford could themselves 
personally confirm. Sir Richard Cross had promised Sir 
William Harcourt his full assistance in passing that Bill, and 
passed it would have been at any cost of time and effort. 


At the Dolphin dinner Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made, as usual, 
avery bitter attack on Mr. Gladstone and his Government, repre 
senting him as unworthily evading the declaration of his own 
views on Disestablishment ; and Sir Michael declared that while 
the old Liberalism was dying, if not dead, the new Liberalism was 
the Birmingham gospel, which he described as the sanction of 
“corporate and individual plunder.” “The Conservatives,” on 
the other hand, said Sir Michael, “ looked to their duty alone ;” 
and he hoped that they would be judged by deeds, not by 
words. We hope so too. It is an odd way of looking to your 
duty alone, as a Conservative, to secure allies like the Parnellites, 
and then to suppress, throughout a whole election campaiga, 
every word relating to Ireland which would be at all 
likely to alienate the most revolutionary body of men con- 
tained within the walls of Parliament. The electors of West 
Bristol should weigh very carefully next Wednesday Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s “deeds,” and his conception of the solemn 
obligations of “duty alone,” before they decide between his 
claims and the claims of Mr. Nixon. 


We are tired of the speeches, but must notice one by Lorl 
Rosebery in reply to an address from the Scottish Liberal Club, 
presented to him on Friday week. Ile expressed strongly his 
belief that, disappointed as many Scotch Liberationists might 
be with Mr. Gladstone’s postponement of their question, the 
Scottish Liberals, when the struggle began, would vote unanl 
mously with their great leader. The Liberationists were 
the men with whom he had always stood, and he felt 
for their disappointment; but they would remember that 
their leader came to Scotland not to lead a Liberal section, 
but to unite the Liberal Party. Besides, if the decision 
had been otherwise, which question should they have 
postponed,—the enfranchisement of the land—for which 
all Scotchmen were eager—or the question of local goveri 
ment, or the question of procedure, which involved the whole 
Irish Question ? He was not sure that the latter would not 
swallow up all others; but he was snre how it must be settled, 
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namely, by conceding any Irish demand which was “clear 

ad constitutional, and would not conflict with the Union 
sain the two countries.” The speech was received with 
reat approval, the audience entirely agreeing that the questions 
pefore the country, more especially that of County Govern- 
ment, could not be postponed. Lord Rosebery, in the course of 
his speech, made one humorous hit. Naturalists declare, he 
aid, that it takes forty years to turn a wild duck into a tame 
, and it was foolish, “therefore,” to expect that Lord 
Pastolph Churchill would become a serious man at once. 


Mr. Bright delivered a very characteristic speech on Dis- 
establishment in Birmingham last Monday, on behalf of Mr, 
Broadhurst’s candidature for the Bordesley division of Bir- 
mingham, and in answer to the remarks of the Tory candidate 
top Edgbaston, Sir Eardley Wilmot, on the subject of the Estab- 
lished Church. Sir Eardley Wilmot had, it seems, said that if the 
Disestablishers succeeded, the Cathedrals were to be closed and 
«to let’? was to be placarded over the doors. And he called 
thisa burglarions policy, and said that the party who adopted it 
should assume for their coat-of-arms a crowbar and skeleton- 
keys. On this representation of the policy of Disestablishment 
Mr. Bright passed unmeasured contempt. THe said that there 
was no reason to expect, even if, after long and anxious delibera- 
tion, the policy of Disestablishment were adopted by the nation, 
any course at all more offensive or injurious to the Church of 
England than that adopted in the case of the Irish precedent. 
He referred to all the cases of Disestablishment in our Colonies 
and in the United States, and asserted that in no case had the 
prospects of the Church disestablished been injured; and he 
believed that in many it had flourished better after Disestablish- 
ment than before; but he threw no inconsiderable doubt on the 
prospects of the movement, and intimated his strong belief 
that if ever it took place, though it must necessarily carry with 
itsome measure of disendowment, great moderation would be 
shown, and that the property gained for national purposes would 
beapplied to uses as important as those to which it is now 
applied. 


Mr. Bright’s speech has already borne fruit. At the Con- 
ference convened by Dr. Parker to consider the subject of 
Disestablish ment on Thursday, the leaders of the Nonconformist 
Party denied all responsibility for the Liberationist suggestions, 
aud indeed disavowed them as anything but suggestions to be 
considered as a basis for discussion. Mr. Guinness Rogers most 
earnestly protested against the notion that there is any wish 
at all for the disintegration of the Church of England ; and “ the 
Radical Programme,” so far as it bears on the Church, seems to 
have found very little favour even with the sturdiest Noncon- 
formists present. We have always held Mr. Bright to be a 
typical specimen of Nonconformist moderation ; and we believe 
that, even if Disestablishment ever comes about, Mr. Bright’s 
moderation in reference to Disendowment will be approved by 
alarge majority of the disendowers. 


The Dean of Manchester, Dr. Oakley, in the letter published 
in Tuesday’s Times, avows that he is,as we supposed him to be, 
wholly opposed to what is generally understood by Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment ; but he adds a very salutary warning to 
those who are trying to exact pledges in this direction. “I 
desire to say frankly that supposing myself,—per impossibile,— 
a candidate for Parliament, no threats and no persuasions 
should induce me to give a pledge never in any circumstances 
to vote, or even not to vote in the next Parliament, for any 
change that might be proposed in the status and the endow- 
ments of the Church, even if called by the twin namesof fate” 
Disestablishment and Disendowment]. “ And I will, therefore, 
be uo party to hampering the discretion and limiting the con- 
sciences of other men. What we want is more, not less, freedom 
10 our chosen representatives in Parliament.” As the Dean 
speaks in very strong language indeed of “the wicked intoler- 
ance, the amazing unscrupulousness of the Liberation Society’s 


” » = 
scheme, his letter must not be understood as halting between 
tivo opinions, 


Yet perhaps the language we have just quoted may be 
suficient reply to Mr. Bosworth Smith’s outburst against Mr. 
Gladstone, in yesterday’s Times, for not committing himself, as 
Dean Oakley tells us that nothing would induce him to commit 
himself. Mr, Bosworth Smith seems to us to be doing a good 
deal of harm by his stron g language as to the 480 Liberationists : 
~“Already the 480 Liberationists are scuttling like rats out of 





the sinking vessel. It would be amusing, if it were not so 
sad, to see the paltry shifts and evasions,” &c. That is very 
irritating language, and so far as we can judge, as inaccurate 
as it is irritating. There has been a great deal of hastiness 
and ignorance about the proposals for Disendowment; and the 
more generous Nonconformists having led the way in discover- 
ing the injustice of certain very unscrupulous tentative pro- 
posals, a good many are following their very wise lead. That 
is not properly to be called “ scuttling out of the sinking ship.” 
The twin vessels, Disestablishment and Disendowment, have not 
been launched as yet,—luckily for the nation,—but it will be time 
enough when they are launched and go down, to crow over their 
waterlogged condition. 


Can the astounding story forwarded by the Viennese corre- 
spondent of the Times be trae? He declares, on the authority 
of Polish Relief Committees, that 34,700 Poles, men and women, 
have already been expelled from Prussian Poland under circum- 
stances of great cruelty. All of them are ruined by forced 
sales, many of them are old, pregnant, or otherwise unfit to 
travel, and some have been settled so Jong in Prussia 
that they can speak only German. Even Poles who have 
served in the Prussian Army have been expelled. In one dis- 
trict, 6,000 persons—a tenth of the population—have been 
banished, and 1,000 from the single town of Breslau. The 
action has been taken without a law, and for no object, except 
to hasten the Germanising of Posen and Silesia. If the story 
is true, it is the most extraordinary outrage on public law com- 
mitted in Europe since Napoleon’s arrest of all Englishmen in 
France in 1806; but we should like to hear the other side. The 
tale sounds incredible to us. Prince Bismarck is not cruel, and 
can by no possibility want a deadly quarrel with all Poles, while 
the proceeding is contrary to every tradition of the Hohen- 
zollerns. Berlin is choked with the immigrants they have 
welcomed. 


Mr. Jesse Collings wrote to Thursday’s J'imes a long and very 
interesting letter on “the Land Question from the labourer’s 
point of view.” The main drift of that letter is that, even 
admitting England to be no longer a corn-growing country, 
still there are over £50,000,000 of agricultural imports, which 
England has every chance of producing, and of producing much 
better even than those countries which at present supply them. 
Thus we import £12,000,000 worth of butter and £5,000,000 
worth of cheese, which we could, if the proper steps were taken, 
not only produce in this country, but produce much better than 
the countries which at present supply them. What is wanted, 
Mr. Collings says, is to render possible in England the kind 
of agriculture which succeeds so well in the Channel Islands. 
He advocates for this purpose not only the abolition of 
land settlements and the extension of allotments to labourers 
properly qualified to use them and pay the rent, but especially 
the training of the agricultural population in market-garden- 
ing, dairy work, and so forth, for which purpose he would 
have a bit of land attached to every rural school, and would 
appropriate endowments given for the education of the poor to 
their technical training in these most useful callings. 


What are the British Museum authorities about in allowing 
their pigeons to be destroyed by so cruel a method as that of 
feeding them with grain steeped in spirits of wine? The result 
has certainly been great torture, and a very lingering kind 
of torture, in a certain number of cases; whereas always till 
now the stock of pigeons has been redaced, when necessary, 
after some humane fashion. We have no reason to suppose 
that the authorities were consulted about the cruel method 
adopted; but that is notenough; whoever adopted it should be 
made to feel the displeasure of the authorities, and to regret 
his inhumane proceedings. 


The Duke of Argyll, in a letter to the V'imes defending Free- 
trade and the older Political Economy, says the refusal of man- 
kind to accept those doctrines every now and then makes him 
reconsider himself, and ask if they can be right. He decides in 
the affirmative; but is he not mistaken even in pausing ? The 
consensus of mankind on a moral question is important, because 
one of the first tests by which to try morals is the universal 
conscience; but that conscience can tell us nothing about science. 
When Galileo stood alone, the earth went round the sun. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. ued kind, which affects the pM of aA viele Church 


THE ELECTIONS. 


NHE Parliament of 1880 died on Wednesday; but its 
epitaph cannot be written, for no man knows, or thinks 
he knows, exactly what it did. It will live in history on account 
of two enterprises rather than acts, and the enterprises have 
still to produce the results by which they will be judged. It 
was a bold Parliament, and it did two bold, not to say daring, 
things. It made a determined effort to settle the Irish agrarian 
question by what was really a revolution in tenure, the sub- 
stitution of a “ Law of the Maximum ” as regards rent for the 
ancient law of free contract; and it transferred the control of 
the State from the middle and artisan classes to the body of 
the people. It did not, indeed, establish manhoed suffrage 
in words, but it did in reality, for while five men in 
every seven received votes, the other two have only 
to take up the most ordinary responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in order to obtain them. The effect of the first 
change we do not know, for while it soothed the discontent, it 
increased the land-hunger of the Irish peasant; and the effect 
of the second we cannot know, for it has not begun to operate. 
It will begin to operate on Monday, when the first election will 
be taken ; and the result, as it gradually unfolds itself through 
the following fortnight, will be watched with a passion of 
interest unequalled in our time. Mr. Talbot, of Margam, 
or even Mr. Gladstone, may remember a similar con- 
dition of dismayed or exultant anticipation; but for 
most men, even of mature years, the grand Election of. 1832, 
when the middle class took up the burden of State, which 
for half a century it carried so bravely and on the whole so 
unselfishly—nothing in history has been finer, for example, 
than its fiscal policy—is but a long-past incident in the annals 
of the Kingdom. All eyes, therefore, are fixed on the coming 
struggle ; and unless we greatly mistake the signs around us, 
perhaps a majority of the reflective, certainly a majority of 
those who are at once reflective and fairly well-off, look 
forward to the result with a certain amount of inner trepida- 
tion. Whether they accept or whether they reject the central 
idea of Democracy—and thousands of Englishmen accept it as 
true, without a spark of enthusiasm for what they regard as 
the hard truth—they watch with a sense of fear to see what 
Demos, the new Sovereign, be he legitimate monarch or not, 
vill do with his new power. 

Nor is this fear, though we believe it to be unfounded, in 
the least degree “ ridiculous,” as so many papers are asserting. 
Every plunge into the unknown ought to have something 
terrible in it to politicians, and while nothing is so unknown 
as a people, no people is more unknowable than the English. 
Conservative to the core on subjects, they of all peoples effect 
the largest changes most quietly, making revolutions by formal 
Bills, and destroying institutions by resolution; and they, 
the most staid of all the nations, are of all the most 
liable to be swept by momentary gusts of emotion. Their 
situation is as separate as themselves. Alone among 
mankind, the English masses now possessing all power 
possess no fixed property, dwell in houses which are not 
their own, till the land of other men, and, though a race 
of money-makers and traders, do not possess any strong instinct 
of thrift. Deeply impressed with the notion of property, they 
alone override it out of pity for the poor; and intensely in- 
dividual, they trample on individuality when the public is, or 
fancies itself, upon the other side. Only in England has the 
poor man a legal right to maintenance, and in England the 
one thing that instantly breeds a riot is a rich man’s in- 
terference with a right of way. It is only natural that 
the well-to-do, aware of these contradictions, aware, too, 
that leading -Radicals are appealing both to the pas- 
sion of pity and to the thirst for comfort, doubting 
whether they quite know the people, and questioning 
whether history is not broken when suffrages are made so 
wide, should look forward to the future with something of 
the dismay which best expresses itself in the sentence,—‘ Sup- 
pose it should be a levelling Parliament.” Suppose the people 
regard institutions or even property-rights as barriers flung up 
across a right of way. That feeling, which has a solid founda- 
tion in this, that the conditions are unknown, is deepened by 
the personal distrust which, rightly or wrongly, the more 
moderate Liberals feel towards the leader of the Liberal Left, 
who, they say, is still an unknown quantity, and by the 
genuine fear—born, like the rest, of fear of the un- 
known—lest the mass-vote should prove to be hostile 


and directly touches in one way or the other the deepest senti 

ments of every man in the Kingdom, ridiculous, I jg ra 
most justifiable, as well as natural, fear in the world fl 
makes it the duty, as well as the predisposition, of overran 

who entertains it, to watch the outturn of these elections fe ie 
never watched before. The Church will not be touched b thie 
Parliament; but this Parliament will tell us all much - the 
feeling of the new Sovereign, and it is on his feeling, as well 
as on his orders, that all must ultimately depend, So far 
from thinking apprehension unreasonable, we do not see 
how any man who understands the enormous results at 
stake—results inferior only to the independence of the nation— 
can watch these Elections without something of the feelin 

that so many Radicals decry. If the majority is small, My 
Parnell holds the balance of power in the Empire, Tf the 
Radical majority is immense, Mr. Chamberlain, with his new 
ideas, must be the leading figure in politics. If the new Mem. 
bers are disestablishers, the work of defending the Church may 
become all-absorbing. Surely these issues are important 
enough to excuse a little quaking. One may be very certain 
of British strength and British valour, and yet anxiously scan 
the record of a battle for evidence of the behaviour of new 
recruits. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, we do not ourselves entertain 
these fears. That the new Parliament will do some strong 
things, and it may be strong things we shall dislike, is very 
probable ; but we do not believe it will cause a break in the 
stream of history. The Parliament of 1832 did not, though 
it was elected after a far more violent revolution, and was 
exposed to indefinitely greater temptations. It never touched 
property ; it attacked no rightful vested interest ; it did not 
even expel the Bishops, just then the most detested 
men in the country, from the House of Lords, It went 
about its work, and this Parliament will go about its 
work, and find in work a cure for any ‘“headiness” of 
ideas with which it may be cursed. To an immense extent, 
it will be compelled to trust old leaders, whose experience will 
rapidly modify the over-eager aspirations of the new men, 
They will find, like all other Englishmen, that big things are 
difficult to do; that to realise an Address is like realising the 
theory of a life,—a work of time, of patience, and of slow 
modifications in the theory ; and that the obstacles to be over- 
come are endless. In this very Parliament the first man who 
rushes forward will stumble over the Irish wire across the door 
way, and find that unless he will face the dull, dreary, and 
dangerous work of a thorough reform of Procedure, he cannot 
in any direction advance one step. Inside the question of 
Procedure lies the question of Ireland, and Ireland soon makes 
of Radicals statesmen only too Conservative. So far from 
dim questions like Disestablishment coming up, the House of 
Commons will be fortunate if it gets to County Government, 
or has well begun the enfranchisement of the land, before the 
end of the Session. Half the momentum, if that is what is 
feared, will be over before Procedure is reformed, and weary 
legislators have settled to their constructive work, by which 
time their leaders will have learned much,—the difficulty 
of governing at all for one thing, the necessity in 3 
campaign of keeping officers in heart as well as men, the 
impossibility of winning battles by proclamations, English 
legislation is work, and hard work; and when men setile to 
work, it is only on rare occasions that they are revolutionary. 
The mere brigading of the new men, the mere effort to change 
them from a formless crowd into officered regiments, will pro 
duce a hundred compromises, and reveal much more thana 
hundred, probably three hundred, separate degrees of enthu- 
siasm. When the obligation to keep step is imperative, it is 
not the longest legs which can or do settle the marching 
pace. The new men, too, are Englishmen, and they will 
neither abolish the Ten Commandments, nor break with 
ancient precedents, nor be content to leave all judicious mep 
standing aghast and angry at their rapid rush. The new 
House of Commons, conscious of irresistible force and unim- 
pregnable moral right, may be harsh with opposition from 
outside, but, unopposed, it will, we may be sure, march quietly 
forward along the ancient ways. 

For the motive-power will wish that. There, after all, 
lies the real security. There never has been in history 9 
people so nearly homogeneous as the British, so com 
pletely realising what Mr. Gladstone meant in his cele 
brated saying,‘ They are our own flesh and_ blood. 








The differences of condition are infinite, but the differ 
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ences of aspiration are few. The whole people desire 


dignity in the world, but do not care to get it by oppression. 
They all seek material happiness, but do not feel it is happi- 
ness if it is obtained by stealing. They all want to be free, 
ut not to 
and not a hostile, influence. 1 
fixed property; bat they all wish to have it, and do not 
want to see its possession made worthless before it has come 
to them. They are of a hundred Churches : but they are 
all either a little religious, or imbued with a feeling that they 
like their neighbours to be so. The bricklayer who drank all 
Sunday, but defended his vote against opening Museums by 


the statement that he was a respectable man, and that he should | 


«yote for God having his rights, like anybody else,” was the 
very embodiment of one side of the British character. The 
balk of the British people will no more legislate against 
property, or against the average conception of right and wrong, 
than will their kinsfolk in Massachusetts, in Toronto, or in 
Melbourne, or than they have voted here at home. The masses 
have always had all power in their hands. There has never 
been 2 moment when they could not have upset everything, 
have refused taxes, repudiated rent, or redivided the land, and 
they have not even cried out for the doing of those things. Is 
it because their power has been regulated, and formalised, and 
moderated, that they are suddenly to break all the traditions 
of their lives, and turn their orderly kingdom into a bear- 
garden, where force alone is to be safe? We believe none of 
it, believe that if every Member were a Liberal to-morrow 
Englishmen would remain what they are,—a multitude of 
ordinary persons seeking ordinary things in an ordinary way, 
with a faint desire for more light, and a fixed intention of 
doing only things defensible before the bar of a fairly 
enlightened conscience. That is a wide limit of action, no 
doubt ; but it does not include the kind of legislation about 
which many excellent people are just now very naturally, but 
rather unreasonably, distressing themselves. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MODERATION. 


[ is quite clear that nothing which Mr. Gladstone can say 

or do will please the Tory Press, or, indeed, what Mr. Glad- 
stone so happily called the “ Temporising Press” in his speech 
on Tuesday at West Calder. These papers would be in the 
highest degree indignant with him if he were as bitter in his 
attacks on Lord Salisbury’s Government, as many of the 
members of Lord Salisbury’s Government are in their attacks 
uponhim. Butin some sense these papers are even more disgusted 
with his moderation, for that moderation deprives them of the 
pleasure of invective, and obliges them to attack him, not for 
what he proposes to do, but for what they are morally con- 
vinced that either he himself or his successor will ultimately 
be compelled by the Radicalism of his followers to do, at some 
date which it is as yet impossible to fix, and on some question 
which it isas yet too early to name. Now, our readers will 
be well aware that there are proposals floating about among the 
Radical Party with which we have little sympathy, though no 
one dertainly is likely to class the Spectator with the 
“Temporising Presa.” And the reason why we have so strictly 
avoided the line of the ‘‘ Temporising Press” is precisely this, 
—that, in our opinion, nothing would be less likely to conduce 
to the success of a policy of moderation than either the com- 
plete victory of the Tories, or the victory of the Liberals by so 
small a majority as would render them practically dependent 
on Tory or Parnellite support. What Moderate man can doubt,.: 
when he reads such a speech as Mr. Gladstone’s at West Calder, 
aspeech studiously fair to Lord Salisbury in every respect,— 
studiously fair not only to his endeavour to protect Bulgaria. 
which Mr. Gladstone heartily endorses, but also to his personal 
attitude towards Lord Spencer at a time when Lord Salisbury’s 
lieutenants in the House of Commons had certainly played him 
false,—that the policy of moderation will be best secured by 
giving Mr, Gladstone the initiative in the next Parliament ? 
Let us only compare what the chances of violent change would 
be, first, in the case of Lord Salisbury’s complete triumph ; 
next, in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s inadequate success ; and last, 
in the case of Mr, Gladstone’s secure success. In the case of 
Lord Salisbury's triumph, as Mr. Gladstone himself has so 
often pointed out, he would have two strong parties to conciliate, 
—the discontented Tories, who would look for a very different 
Policy from Lord Salisbury with a majority behind him from 
any they would look for from Lord Salisbury with a minority 
behind him ; and the Parnellites, who would at once feel that 
they were in the position of influence for which they have 






be free of the law, which they all take to be a pro- | 
They may not have | 





played so high. The Tories would cry for Protection and a 
“strong” policy in Egypt. The Parnellites would ery for 
Home-rule and Protection to Irish trade. Between the two 
some concession to the policy of Protection,—a concession to 
which it is clear that Lord Salisbury himself is not at all 
averse,—would be very probable, if not almost inevitable. 
Farther, it is certain that Lord Salisbury, if he got a majority, 
could not possibly propose any large and liberal measures of 
local self-government. That he would disintegrate London to 
begin with, he has all but promised. And it stands to reason 
that he would not be able, consistently with the views of his 
followers, to propose any measure for the local government of 
our counties which the Liberal Party would accept. The 
result would be a long period of bitter disappointment among 
the newly enfranchised classes, and a reaction before the end 
of his reign which must result in returning to power a very 
advanced party indeed, to carry out proposals very different 
from those to which Mr. Gladstone has given his sanction. 
Nor would this be the worst. Lord Salisbury, as we have said, 
would be at Mr. Parnell’s mercy ; and that means that he could 
not administer justice in Ireland with a firm hand, and would 
be obliged to concede either Home-rule, or the ready means of 
obtaining Home-rule,—a new and large item in the score of 
opprobrium which such a Government would soon accumulate 
for itself in Great Britain. 

Now let us take the second case, the case of Mr. Gladstone’s 
return to power with a majority inadequate to secure his 
Government real independence. In such a case there cannot 
be a doubt that there would be a double current of feeling in 
his Cabinet,—one tending towards a policy pleasing to the 
Conservatives and supposed likely to detach votes from the Con- 
servatives, another tending towards a policy pleasing to the Home- 
rulers and supposed likely to detach votes from the Home-rulers. 
We will not say that either tendency would be consciously 
encouraged by Mr. Gladstone himself. But the mere exist- 


| ence of this double current of feeling would necessarily make 


government very difficult, and make the country feel that 
the position was one of unstable equilibrium, always on the 
edge of a crisis. And nothing can be less likely to tend to true 
moderation than such a condition of things as this. The first 
condition of real moderation is full strength and full responsi- 
bility. Without full strength there cannot be full responsi- 
bility, and without full responsibility there cannot be the 
conditions of wise judgment. A Government which knows 
that it can do whatever it will do is the only responsible 
Government ; and it takes a responsible Government to be in the 
highest sense a conscientious and wise Government. We are 
far from saying that the Liberal Cabinet would necessarily 
make either weak concessions to the Tories or weak conces- 
sions to the Parnellites; but the mere sense of insecurity, the 
mere sense of constant danger, would tend almost involuntarily 
to render the deliberations of such a Government unsatisfac- 
tory, and its decisions either rash or timid. 

And now, suppose Mr, Gladstone to gain such a majority as 
will render him secure against the combinations of all other 
parties, what security should we have then for a policy of 
moderation? In the first instance, this, that he has pledged 
himself and his Government to a course which they all approve, 
and for which he would have a direct popular commission from 
the people which nobody could dispute; while any deviation 
from it in a direction of extreme measures would be as difficult 
to excuse to popular opinion after Mr. Gladstone’s declara- 
tions, as it would be impossible to Mr. Gladstone to desire it. 
But, it may be said, that will only apply as long as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself keeps the reins in his own hands, that when he 
resigns it may be perfectly possible for the Minister who succeeds 
him to recommend to the country a much more revolutionary 
policy. No doubt that will be so; but which is better for the 
policy of moderation,—that such a Minister should succeed a 
genuinely Liberal Government which, so far as it weat, had given 
the people satisfaction, and satisfied the first rash of Liberal feel- 
ing; or that he should succeed either a Tory Government which 
had cheated popular expectation, or a weak and divided Liberal 
Government which had only whetted the appetite which it was 
impossible to appease? What seems to us so certain is, that if 
we are to have a moderate policy, the first Government elected 
under the new franchise ought to be a genuinely popular 


Government, which would neither anger the people with a 
policy of reaction, nor tantalise them with hopes half fulfilled 
and half disappointed. 


Nothing, of course, that Mr. Glad- 





stone or any other Minister can do can secure us against wilder 


proposals in time to come. But it is possible to commence the 
new régie with a strong, moderate, and honest policy of sub- 
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stantial reform,—a policy which shall fulfil the expectations 
raised, without in any way stimulating popular passions, or 
setting class against class. To begin a new era of our national 
life with a strong, moderate, and just Administration is, 
at all events, quite the best guarantee we can have for strength, 
moderation and justice in the future. No guarantee for the 
future is worth very much. The future mustin any case take 
care of itself. But a good first step is at least thus far 
important, even for the future,—that while a bad first step 
irritates, and by irritating excites the people to a more 
passionate trial of their own strength, a good first step trains 
them for their work, inspires a habit of confidence in self- 
restrained and moderate leaders, and sets before them a 
standard by which to measure their progress and to test the 
character of their chiefs. 

And what can be better for the purpose of recommending 
moderation than Mr. Gladstone’s singularly wise, reticent, and 
moderate speeches in Midlothian? His opponents were very fond 
of attacking him for the alleged violence of the Midlothian cam- 
paign before the dissolution of 1880, though those who did so 
probably never read a series of great speeches so completely 
free from personal invective. So far, no doubt, as the 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield was concerned, there was 
so much to condemn and so little that could even be passed 
over without moral censure, that it was not possible in 1880 
to spare strong criticism. But now even the most Tory 
or ‘“temporising” politician cannot find anything in Mr. 
Gladstone’s attitude towards Lord Salisbury to condemn. 
They can only impute to him that he is moderate because he 
knew how difficult was the situation which he handed over 
to Lord Salisbury. And, in fact, Mr. Gladstone has been hearty 
in his praise where praise was due; and where he has blamed, 
has blamed the Tories only for deserting their own principles, and 
that, too, on points where he had set them the example of 
holding fast by them. Mr, Gladstone not only gives Lord 
Salisbury full credit for what he has done that is right during 
his short term of office, but passes over with the utmost lenity 
what he thinks wrong; and in placing before the nation what 
he himself desires to do, he adheres as much as possible to 
aims in which even Conservatives can to some extent 
sympathise ; though, if they were to attempt to embody them 
in legislation, we all know that they would be almost com- 
pelled by their position, while they kept the word of promise 
to the ear, to break it to the hope. Can any prospect of 
moderate counsels be better than that which a complete 
success for Mr. Gladstone would produce ? 


MR. BRIGHT ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE excellent tone of Mr. Bright’s speech on Tuesday in 
relation to Disestablishment will, we hope, act as a 
sedative to the sensitive nerves of Liberal Churchmen. Not 
only does he ridicule the notion of the imminence of the 
issue, but he gives the country a glimpse of the mind of a 
typical Nonconformist statesman as to the limits within which 
the question, when it does finally come up for settlement, 
must be confined. We have long held that Mr. Bright 
exemplifies the Conservative side of popular feeling at 
least as adequately as he illustrates the Liberal side. He 
has always shown not a little of that predominant attachment 
to the forms of our venerable institutions which is at least as 
strong in the people as is their wish for change whenever they 
find that, without change, natural and desirable aspirations 
cannot be gratified. It is so in relation to Disestablishment. 
Mr. Bright could hardly avoid, as a Nonconformist, and es- 
pecially as a Nonconformist who has never spared the political 
action of the Church of England, giving more or less en- 
couragement to the principle of that movement. But it is 
clear enough that there is nothing he desires less than to take 
an active part in promoting Disestablishment. ‘ No one,” he 
says, “ who has a full knowledge of political affairs in this 
country, will suppose that in the coming Parliament, and perhaps 
in the Parliament after that, this great question will suddenly 
be grappled with and settled.” “ It is a question that touches 
not only the prejudices but the consciences of the people in a 
manner which no ordinary political question does, and there- 
fore you may rely upon it that it will require a prolonged 
discussion, serious and conscientious consideration, and a pro- 
cess,—if it is ever to be approached, I should call it rather a 
slow process,—by which the public becomes able and willing 
and sufliciently resolved to deal with the greatest question 
that can come before us during our time.” Mr. Bright 

















































































—————iiid 
proposed to do in this matter, or he would not say that there; hs 
no reason to suppose that the churches and cathedrals would At 
be taken away in case of Disestablishment, and that nothi pd 
“ more offensive or injurious in this matter would be done { ° 
Church people than has been done in Ireland.” Hig friend ~ 
the Liberationists certainly have not proposed any aclinn 2 Se 
limited as the action sanctioned in the case of Irish Disestab, 7 
lishment, and it is quite certain that they have not proposed ty . 
leave all her buildings intact to the Church. But it is somethj sz 
at least to discover that Mr. Bright, who knows the English = 
people so well, does not believe that Disestablishment jy bs 
England, if it ever takes place at all, can take place in q yes 
form more “ offensive and injurious” to the minds of Church. - 
men than the Disestablishment in Ireland. What Mr, Bright Mg 
would think more “offensive and injurious” than is at all of 
necessary, the great mass of Nonconformists would also, we - 
imagine, bevery likely to think more offensive and injurious thay = 
is atall necessary. And it will be well in future to remember that _ 
Mr. Bright has expressed this opinion, and that in his mind Dig. a 
establishment, if it is ever to come at all, should certainly not ae 
exceed in severity the standard adopted in the Irish case, My, o 
Bright is not only very anxious that Disestablishment should be i 
very well and maturely considered before any action is taken 2 


in the matter,—and he evidently thinks it a question well flict 
open to doubt whether action ever will be taken in the matter, 


—but he himself regards the precedent of Ireland as the . 
ultima ratio of Disendowment in relation to England. , 
The reason for Mr. Bright’s moderation no doubt is that, s 
like his favourite poet Milton, he is possessed of the historic the 
mind. He cannot bear to destroy historic institutions, nor even i 
to empty them of their meaning except for some very strong oC 
reason indeed. As everybody knows, though probably a tion 
Republican in abstract theory, he is at present one of hist 
the firmest props of the Throne. Also, as we all have witl 
recently had reason to know, though he resents almost of a 
every characteristic action of the House of Peers, he } 
would save the House of Peers to the nation if he could, love 
though at a considerable cost of political inconvenience. And love 
now he tells us, almost as if we overheard him in soliloquy, how hear 
far from eager he is to attack the Church of England, and how is b 
little he sympathises with the views of the root-and-branch mer 
disendowers, even if Disestablishment must come. He would, as b 
even in that case, leave to the Church all the historic associa- bacl 
tions, as well as a great deal of the wealth, which she now not 
enjoys. We know that this would not at all satisfy the wou 
leading spirits in the Liberation Society, who have suggested a mor 
much more drastic measure, and who no doubt aim, as all evid 
who desire that impossible thing, absolute religious equality, aws 
must aim, at doing all in their power to strip the Church of the witl 
historical associations in which more than half her social influence Chu 
appears to consist. But the question is whether the English still, 
people will not in this matter be vastly more likely to go with inco 
Mr. Bright than to go with the austere Liberationists. There is will 
no jealousy felt of great historical associations in the English not. 
mind, in part because nature and history are too much for the that 
devotees of religious equality, and in part because that sort of hast 


jealousy which resents all picturesyue and refined associa 
tions not identified with ourselves, is all but unknown 
in Great Britain. Probably the English people know that 
it is as difficult to strip a Church of its history as it is to 1 
strip a man of his lineage. They may, if they please, snatch l 
from the Church all the historic buildings in which Church Gree 


men have been wont to worship, and apply them to other and deci: 
quite inappropriate uses, But even so they would only deprive the imp 
Church of the most conspicuous outward symbols of her great Buk 
history, and not of that history itself. It is as impossible to strip clan: 
the Church of her historical associations as it is to strip the had 
Marquis of Salisbury of his Cecil ancestry. And if it were raisi 
possible, the English people would not wish it. There is nothing not 
of the Jacobin in an English Liberal; and though we would revo 
not go so far as to say that there is no more Jacobinism in the upor 
Liberal Party than there is in Mr. Bright,—for there are gene 
very few men in England who are more completely ant: ough 
Jacobin than Mr. Bright,—still we believe that the Liberal Party, Barc 
as a whole, will show far more sympathy with the generous justi 
historic sympathies of Mr. Bright than with the abstract and exce 
unnatural conceptions of justice favoured by the root-ant vine 
branch Liberationists. You might as well grudge the Hout Stat 
of Commons its history as grudge the English Church its none 


great historical associations. Yet the English Church's real his x 
offence in the eyes of a few,—let us hope a very few,—'s becai 
pre-eminence which her great history has entailed upon her spur 











has apparently not read what the Liberationists themselves have 


But that is not an entail which it is possible to break. It is not 
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an entail either the advantages or disadvantages of which can 
be shared with any other Church whatever. Send the English 
Church out into the wilderness if you will, and she will carry 
with her, though only so much property in the world’s sense as 
ou choose to leave her, all the undivided inheritance of her 
traditions. And how absolute equality, in the sense of equal 
advantages, both physical and spiritual, can possibly be 
astablished between a Church that has been intertwined for 
gnturies with all the fortunes of the English people, and 
Churches of two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
years old, is a problem which would defy the suost fanatic 
jeveller in Europe. No; the Nonconformists should rest 
their claim to popular confidence on the very absence 
of many of those traditions with which the Church of Eng- 
Jand is invested. If they cannot boast of her long influence 
over generation after generation, neither can they reproach 
themselves with her great occasional errors, with her rare fits 
of persecution, with her steady love of moderation sometimes 
degenerating into worldly wisdom and frigidity, with her 
intervals of apathy, or with her coldness to some of those who 
had best understood her teaching. The Nonconfcrmists may 
maintain that theirs is in many respects a simpler claim on 
those who are drawn to them,—one involving much less con- 
flicting elements,—one comparatively easy to measure because 
it has a shorter history,—one, as they will think, composed 
of tougher material. But that is just the difliculty of the cry 
of equality which they raise. Nothing can establish a perfect 
equality except an oblivion of history. It is as easy to suppose 
that a man who does not know the name of either of his own 
grandfathers could be placed on an absolute social equality with 
aCecil or a Stanley, as that a Church whose history and tradi- 
tions are full of complex interests, of historic grandeur and 
historic failures, could be placed on an ecclesiastical equality 
with the sturdy and homely Churches of the Nonconformists 
of a few generations. 

Mr. Bright sees all this clearly; and, like all men who 
love the stateliness of historic associations hardly less than they 
love the stateliness of moral simplicity, he does not in his 
heart wish to see an end either to the one or to the other. He 
is bound to plead for what so many Nonconformists regard as 
mere justice ; but he loves the richness of our history as much 
as he loves the simpler and hardier elements in it which trace 
back their origin to comparatively recent times, and he does 
not at heart wish to see such a solution of continuity as 
would in any way rob the Church of England of any of the 
more vital ties between her present and her past. He 
evidently shrinks back in disgust from the notion of taking 
away from her the time-honoured structures which are loaded 
with the associations of centuries, and dividing them amongst 
Churches for whom they would have little meaning, or worse 
still, devoting them to secular uses which would be wholly 
incongruous with their architecture and their story. Mr. Bright 
will not hear of such perversions. And what Mr. Bright will 
not hear of, we think we may predict with some confidence 
that no Liberationist Society, however strong it may be in 
hasty pledges, will be able to effect. 





THE POLICY OF KING MILAN. 

T is quite impossible to defend the King of Servia. We 
wish well to all the Balkan States, to Slavs as well as 
Greeks, to Servians as well as Bulgarians; but King Milan’s 
declaration of war on Bulgaria is as radically unjust as it is 
impolitic, It is unjust, because he had no grievance against 
Bulgaria whatever. The special excuse he makes in his pro- 
clamations, a violation of his territory, is nonsensical, for he 
had been accumulating regiments, calling out reserves, and 
taising loans for at least a month before, and certainly could 
not have prophesied that, with Prince Alexander engaged in a 
revolution, 2 few Bulgarian volunteers would get into a quarrel 
upon the Servian frontier, and accidentally overstep it. His 
general excuse, that if Bulgaria obtained Roumelia, Servia 
ought to have compensation, is, according to the bad code of 
“uropean diplomacy, a better one; but it is invalid to 
justify an invasion of Bulgaria. Bulgaria had done nothing 
except accept the voluntary adhesion of an insurgent pro- 
vince, not belonging to or even touching the Servian 
tate. Turkey had a grievance against her, but Servia had 
Rone. King Milan might as well have declared war because 
his neighbour's population was growing, or have ordered a raid 
use the Bulgarians had discovered a gold-mine under some 
Spur of the Balkan range. Is France to conquer Germany 
because Germany grows populous and France does not? There 





can be no treaties, no peace, no human intercourse, if the prin- 
ciple of compensation, so interpreted, is to take its place in 
public law ; and the King deserves chastisement for a causeless 
invasion of a neighbouring and peaceful State. He deserves 
it even more for throwing back the future of the entire 
Balkans. That Peninsula has not a chance of an independent or 
a happy life, unless its States can federate themselves, or at least 
bind themselves together in a strict defensive alliance. They 
are too weak to stand alone against the two mighty Empires 
which encompass them, and which have each of them the 
strongest reasons for consenting to a partition of the Penin- 
sula. Russia wants Constantinople, and a clear road for her 
armies thither; and Austria wants Salonica, and a clear route 
to the Afgean ; and the day the two Empires can come to an 
agreement, Greek and Servian, Montenegrin and Bulgarian 
will, if disunited, all alike be slaves. Yet King Milan, in order 
to gain a small territorial advantage, or to gratify a wish to 
try his new Army, enters on a war which, end as it may, can 
but embitter all local antipathies, and make the prospect either 
of federation or alliance almost hopeless. If Servia conquers, 
Bulgaria must throw herself into the arms of Russia; and if 
Bulgaria succeeds in her defence, she must hate the Power 
which needlessly and wantonly, at a moment when she was 
engaged elsewhere, threw upon her such a task. 

But the advocates of Servia answer,—King Milan could not 
allow the position of his State in the Balkans to be so visibly 
lowered. Under the Treaty of Berlin, the natural limits of Servia 
were curtailed as well as those of Bulgaria; and if those limits 
were restored to the latter, they ought to have been restored to 
the former. That may be true, and is, at all events, a natural 
argument in the mouth of a jealous people ; but in that case the 
duty of Servia was to follow the example of Bulgaria, to claim 
her old limits, occupy them, and leave the Sultan to drive hex 
out if he could. It is not at the expense of each other, but at 
the expense of the Asiatic invader, that the States of the 
Balkan are to be made free and great. Those States are 
successful insurgents, and nothing else; and if they are not 
content, they should go on with their insurrection against the 
common enemy, not turn like mere plunderers against each 
other in a quarrel for the spoil. No right-thinking man would 
have objected, if King Milan had insisted under the Treaty of 
Berlin that Macedonia must be enfranchised, had enfranchised 
it by hard fighting, and had then claimed Old Servia as 
his reward. The Servians would have voted for him, and the 
Macedonians, while dividing themselves between Bulgaria and 
Greece—the line of the Rhodope nearly separating the 
nationalities—would have regarded him as a liberator, and the 
rightful leader of the entire federation. He would then, 
indeed, have been a victorious King, and have claimed for his 
dynasty its best foundation—the devotion of an entire people. 
As it is, he leaves Macedonia to suffer everything an Asiatic 
soldiery can inflict ; affords no aid to Greece, which was ready 
to strike for her claims under the Treaty ; makes an enemy of 
Bulgaria, and in all human probability, with the Western 
Powers against him, and Russia not on his side, will gain 
nothing either for his people or himself. It is by no means 
certain that he is going to win, for the Bulgarians fight hard, 
and Prince Alexander is a better soldier than himself; but 
even if he does, Europe will owe him no thanks and no reward. 
He will have disturbed peace, and raised the most serious of 
all European questions without emancipating a single Christian 
from the Turk. 

King Milan will gain nothing even if he is fighting for his 
own hand, and we cannot see how he is to gain if he is fight- 
ing for another. There is a suspicion abroad, resting perhaps 
rather on an instinct than a reason, that he is merely acting 
as an agent for the Hapsburgs, whose policy it is to acquire 
a predominance, partly direct and partly indirect, through- 
out the Western half of the Baikan Peninsula. They 
desire, in fact, to own Bosnia and Macedonia, and dominate 
over Servia and Greece, thus recouping themselves for all their 
losses during this reign in the Italian Peninsula. That policy, 
fatal as it is to all hopes of freedom in the Balkans—for 
Russia would assuredly absorb the Eastern half, and the two 
dynasties would be bound together in evil, as they were by the 
partition of Poland—is, when read by the light of Hapsburg 
history, quite intelligible; but how is it to benefit King 
Milan or his people? They do not want to be lost 
in a huge Austrian federation, and he will most assuredly 
obtain no advantage from such a submersion. The 
Hapsburgs will tolerate no dependent dynasties, unless 
they belong to their own stock, and are as obedient as 
subjects, They have been great for five hundred years, because 
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they have steadily and ruthlessly pursued one policy,—that of 
dynastic aggrandisement, carried out now by war, now by 
family alliances, and now, as in the Bosnian case, by most 
adroit diplomacy. If they can, they govern directly, as in 
Bosnia ; and if they cannot, they fill the subordinate throne 
with an Archduke taught from his childhood to look for orders 
to Vienna. They will no more tolerate an independent King in 
Servia than in Sardinia, and will fling away Milan when he has 
served their policy, as they tried to fling away the House of Savoy. 
King Milan cannot win much even if he is fighting for himself ; 
but if he is a cat’s-paw, he will win nothing except the detesta- 
tion of all who had hoped that the Balkan Peninsula might 
yet be filled with free and advancing States, who would 
obliterate the memory of its four hundred years’ subiection to 
a destroying Asiatic Power. 

Our contemporaries are, we see, speculating on the future, 
and drawing lurid pictures of the coming war between the 
Russian and the Austrian Empires; and they may possibly be 
right. It is not, however, a war that is suggested by the 
history of Eastern Europe, but a partition. Russia and Austria 
did not fight for Poland; they cut her up and devoured her, 
and that, if a catastrophe is at hand and the West will not 
interfere, is the fate which is reserved for the Eastern 
Peninsula, 





THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 


a. it may be doubted whether the Elections of next 
week will be a crisis in the history of the nation, there can 
be no doubt that they are a crisis in the history of the capital. 
For the first time since 1835, or perhaps for the first time 
since 1688, the voice of London will carry with it something 
like the weight to which it is entitled in the councils of the 
nation. Not that it yet speaks with the full weight of its 
position. Comprising nearly one-sixth of the whole popu- 
lation of England and Wales, and that one-sixth, to say 
the least, not behind the rest of the population in wealth, 
knowledge, or intelligence, it is justly entitled to seventy- 
eight Members. Still, it has fifty-nine Members, only two 
of whom represent the outsider population of the City 
of London, instead of having only twenty-three Mem- 
bers, four of whom represented the deserted ares, as 
was the case in 1880. But it is not the mere fact that 
the prerogative vote is restored to the premier city of 
the kingdom that gives its importance to next week’s 
elections in London. It is the issue before the electorate 
that renders their decision of so great moment to London 
and the country at large. Without doubt, the chief issue 
before the country is the question of Local Government, 
and the question of Local Government is raised in a peculiarly 
pronounced form in the Metropolis. In London there is no 
question of the retention of local power by persons irrespon- 
sible, indeed, and without the least vestige of popular choice 
in their selection, but yet belonging to a class for centuries 
the unquestioned and recognised leaders of the people, and 
even now admittedly superior in social prestige, and in wealth, 
and trained in the traditions which are summed up in the 
formula noblesse oblige. In London the question is whether 
there is to be any system of local government at all, or whether 
the welfare of four millions of people is to be for ever sacri- 
ficed to a knot of persons, not only not superior, but class for 
class inferior in social status, in intellectual culture, and 
even in commercial and manufacturing activity, to the 
unprivileged people around them. Shall there be a single 
Municipality for this one and indivisible community which 
constitutes London, directly elected by and responsible to the 
community as a whole, or shall there not? Nothing can be 
clearer than the issue as raised by the Liberal candidates of 
London on this point. On the other hand, the Conservative 
candidates and the Aldermen have, as a rule, evaded the issue, 
or concealed their intentions behind a cloud of words. No- 
where do they directly meet it. In the very City itself, 
Alderman Cotton, who at the last election headed the poll, 
who fought like a stag at bay for the present system on the 
City Guilds Commission, has been rejected as the Conservative 
candidate, because the Parliamentary electors of the City 
refused to be represented by two Aldermen, and thus tie them- 
selves to the programme of municipal maladministration. But 
though the Conservative candidates wisely refuse to commit them- 
selves definitely to the present chaos, yet they equally refuse to 
commit themselves to the only definite and logical measure 
which has yet been put forward. Lord Salisbury has, how- 
ever, been less wise, for he definitely committed himself at 





manana 
the Mansion House, as we pointed out last week to th 
impracticable and reactionary compromise suggested b the 
City Corporation, of separate independent Municipalitie, for 
districts which are inseparable and inevitably interdepende * 
Lord George Hamilton, a Middlesex, though not a Metropolitan 
candidate, and a Member of the Cabinet, with the impetuosity 
of youth and an Irish disregard of caution, made a Speech : 
Paddington last Monday, in which he spoke at some length 9 

London Government, and pronounced emphatically opsiaik 
single Municipality. It is a significant fact that the Mornin 

Post, the organ of the Conservative candidate for South 
Kensington, entirely suppressed this part of his speech, But 
Sir Algernon Borthwick and the other Tory candidates if 
elected, will no doubt vote in Parliament as Lord Sulix 
bury and Lord George Hamilton tell them to vote: 
and unless London gives an emphatic plébiscite the other way 
there can be little doubt they will be told to vote in favour ! 
the City “ring,” and the disintegration of the rest of London 
It behoves the electors of London, then, to consider well the 
meaning of voting for Conservative candidates. If London 
shows itself careless of its own reform, it is quite certain that 
no Government, Liberal or Conservative, will carry, or even 
attempt, a London Municipal Reform Bill. The City scheme 
is utterly impracticable. Neither Finsbury, nor Chelsea, nor 
Southwark, nor Lambeth wants a separate Municipality, andno 
Government will ever propose such a scheme. Apollo may call 
on the nine Muses to dance to his piping in vain, if the 
Muses are not willing. To incorporate people against their 
will is impossible. It would be just as feasible to re-establish 
the Heptarchy as to incorporate the extinct boroughs. We 
must either set up a single Parliament for London once and 
for all, or dodder along for another half-century with our 
miserable muddle of Central and Local Boards, overlapping 
in area, conflicting in jurisdiction, inefficient in performance, 
always extravagant, and often corrupt in finance. 

If we have a Central Municipality, endowed with the powers 
now frittered away among the eighty-five bodies who now divide 
and reign over us, we should have a body which would attract the 
common interest and attention of England, as well as London. 
The proceedings of a London Town Council would be fully 
reported in the daily papers, and freely criticised in the press, 
But the proceedings of a Finsbury Council, or a Tower Hamlets 
Corporation, would be reported only in the strictly local papers, 
and would be read by nobody. It would be interesting to know 
how many ratepayers, under the present system, ever read a 
word of the proceedings of their own Vestries and Boards of 
Guardians, or even know the names of any of their members, 
Again, the election of the London Town Council would to 
Londoners be second only in importance to that of Parliament 
itself. At present no one takes any interest in the local 
elections, or even knows when they are to take place. Twenty- 
one votes in a constituency of three thousand is not an unheard. 
of vote for a contested election to a Vestry. But a contest for 
a seat on the London Council would provoke a real popular 
interest and an adequate expression of popular feeling, When 
all the various scattered powers have been concentrated in the 
Corporation, the elections to it will always be full of interest, 
as there will always be questions of policy cropping up. Men 
of light and leading will be attracted to it, if for no other 
reason because service there will be the best avenue to a seat 
in the Imperial Parliament. A glance at the list of London 
Liberal candidates will show that London divisions know how 
to choose good men. The local middle-aged, self-made man 
is conspicuous by his absence. The Marquis of Lorne, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Ince, Professor Stuart, 
Professor Beesly, Sir Walter Phillimore, Mr. Firth, Mr. G. W. 
Russell, and Mr. Wren are men eminent in various walks of 
life, and give good hope of the future choice of London. The 
jobber whom Lord George Hamilton expects, will have no scope 
in a single Corporation. While Parliament sat in secret, while 
debate remained unpublished, and Members of Parliament 
were nominated by private owners of pocket boroughs, corrup- 
tion flourished in greater luxuriance than in any country, ot 
under any system of government in the world. When the 
light of publicity was thrown on Parliamentary proceedings, 
the reform of Parliament followed, and corruption died away 
like a noxious fungus under the rays of the sun. It is the 
want of public interest, and of responsibility to the public, 
that has caused the frightful corruption disclosed in the Metro 
politan Asylums Board. In the country generally it is the 
Boards of Guardians, not the popularly elected Corporations, 
which have been convicted of illegal profits. Corruption 
cannot thrive in the light, and the Corporation of Greater 
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London will live in a light as fierce as that which beats upon 


ne. 

. . the local bodies would still exist, only they would hold 
their power from the Corporation, and be liable to be reminded 
of their duties if, as in the case of asylums and unhealthy 
dwellings, they neglected them. The local bodies would be a 
preparatory school for the central body ; and if elected at the 
game time with it, would receive that popular attention, and 
therewith that popular control, of which they are now deprived. 
It is certain that there would be an immense saving of 
money in respect of duplicate officers and duplicate offices 
alone under this scheme. It is even more certain that there 
would be an immense increase in efficiency and power. 

To the working classes, the issue is one of health or disease, 
even of life and death. Surely, when an issue of such over- 
whelming importance is fully and fairly before them, 
Londoners will not be led away by any vain disputes over 

ast errors in Egypt, or controversy over questions which the 

Liberal leaders of all shades of opinion have, with one con- 
sent, declared to be out of the range of practical politics in 
this present Parliament. We shall be surprised and dis- 
appointed if London does not declare by at least a three- 
fourths majority in favour of Municipal Reform. 





M. BRISSON’S PROGRAMME. 


HEN M. BRISSON says that the situation created by 

the recent French Elections has no analogy with 

what is happening in other Parliamentary countries, he states 
a fact the meaning of which completely escapeshim. In other 
Parliamentary countries, party controversies turn solely on the 
question how an accepted form of government shall be ad- 
ministered ; in France they relate, really if not avowedly, to 
the form of government itself. It is quite true, therefore, that 
union is imperatively required of the Republican Party. If 
that union is not maintained, if through Republican divisions 
or abstentions the Conservatives, who already constitute some 
three-sevenths of the electorate, get an additional seventh, 
there will no longer be a Republic. So far, M. Brisson’s 
appeal is reasonable enough. What is not reasonable is his 
failure to see that a form of government, if it is to be secured 
in possession, needs to rest upon a wider base than he dreams 
of. It must have something like national consent in its 
favour. French Republicans have consistently made the same 
mistake that English Churchmen have recently been exhorted 
to make. They have identified the Republic with a single 
party; and as universal suffrage seldom keeps the same party 
in power very long together, it is always in danger of going 
under with the party that has kept it afloat. We do not say 
that this is wholly the fault of the Republicans. No doubt 
they have had to deal with a general Conservative distrust of 
their ability to govern. Consequently, whenever they have 
made a blunder, it is more than their own reputation that has 
suffered. But this does not excuse the original blunder of all 
—the refusal to recognise non-Republicans as a part of the 
nation, and the consequent omission to treat their wishes or 
dislikes as among the conditions of Republican Administration. 
If platitudes could make a surplus, M. Brisson’s next Budget, 
supposing him to remain in office long enough to introduce it, 
would mark him out as a heaven-born financier. The desires 
of the Democracy, “ nearly always costly,” cannot find satisfac- 
tlon unless the money to gratify them is forthcoming. Un- 
fortunately, the money is not forthcoming, and to all 
appearance the Democracy, speaking by its leaders, will 
not abandon its desires, nor, speaking by its rank and file, sub- 
mit to be taxed for their gratification. Poor M. Brisson has to 
choose between incompatible tyrannies, and, on the whole, he 
elects to submit to the nearest at hand. A Ministry of retrench- 
ment would certainly be unpopular with the Deputies. Their 
private interests and public passions are alike concerned in 
spending money. Profitable pickings are to be had in con- 
nection with new railways and new roads, and the extension of 
secular schools is regarded as one of the most effectual weapons 
that can be employed in the assault upon religion. But public 
Works, even when they pay in the end, do not pay in the 
beginning ; and, from the point of view of the State, an irre- 
ligious child is a more costly product than a religious one. 
Consequently, M. Brisson has no choice but to lessen the budget 
of expenditure, or to increase the budget of receipts; and if 
tetrenchments do not suffice, he “will not hesitate to ask for 
new resources from those of the existing taxes which press least 
heavily on the tax-payer.” Unfortunately, the tax which presses 
‘east heavily on the taxpayer isa financial will-o’-the-wisp. It is 





always just beyond a Finance Minister’s grasp. Certainly, M. 
Brisson will not be able to dispense with fresh taxes by reason 
of any new departure that he contemplates in the East. It is 
not any particular incidents of the Protectorate over Anam 
and Tonquin that threaten to derange future Budgets, but 
the Protectorate itself. M. Brisson tries to give a reassuring 
air to his statements ; but when they come to be examined, 
they only prove that the occupation is purely experimental. 
If the French have “occupied without a blow a certain 
number of points on the coast,” the “pacification of the 
Southern provinces demands the despatch of garrisons to the 
citadels of the chief towns.” If it is “ allowable to hope ” that 
the good results expected from the Protectorate “ will not be 
long in appearing,” the solitary reason that makes this hope allow- 
able is that they havenot yet had time to show themselves. Every- 
thing is uncertain, from the disposition of the newly-crowned 
King to the value of the native troops destined to furnish the 
frontier garrisons. A stranger system than that which M. 
Brisson hopes ultimately to set up in Indo-China was never 
devised. At first there are to be two armies—an Anamite 
one paid by the King, a Tonquinese one paid by France ; and 
these two are eventually to form a single army entirely in the 
pay of Anam. No doubt, when this single army is formed, 
the French taxpayer will be relieved of future sacrifices ; but 
what return will he reap by that time for all his past sacri- 
fices? Apparently, M. Brisson thinks that the blessings of a 
French Protectorate will be so keenly realised by the Anamese, 
that they will themselves furnish the force which is to make 
it real and effectual. By the time that they are recalled home, 
the French troops will have made the French name and 
the French Administration so beloved, that their place 
will at once be taken, and their work done, by native 
troops. That their place will be taken, we do not 
doubt; that their work will be done, we doubt very much. 
All that M. Brisson’s scheme promises is an indefinitely ex- 
tended occupation, to be followed by a general revolt the 
moment that the occupation is at an end. Lither all that has 
been or is about to be spent will be wasted, or the country 
will have to be conquered again from the very beginning. 
First, he tells his countrymen, you must spend a great deal 
more money, lest what you have already spent should be 
wasted; and next, you must provide that both the first and 
the second outlay shall either go for nothing or be followed 
by a third of longer duration and more indefinite amount. 

The benefits of free discussion have often been enumerated, 
but never before has an inflammable question so wantonly had 
a match applied to it. It seems certain, says M. Brisson, that 
the majority of Frenchmen are not at present favourable to the 
separation of Church and State. “It is necessary, therefore, for 
the discussion to be opened, and thoroughly conducted in an 
early Session.” It is the “ therefore” in this sentence that is so 
odd. The conclusion would have been intelligible with a 
different premiss, the premiss would have been intelligible 
with a different conclusion. Had M. Clemenceau been 
framing a Ministerial declaration, he woull probably have 
said that the majority of Frenchmen are favourable to the 
separation, and then it would have been natural enough to 
push on the discussion. If any other Minister but M. Brisson 
had thought that a majority of Frenchmen are opposed to the 
separation, he would have made that a reason for dispensing 
with the discussion altogether. If we imagine a similar 
treatment applied to the same question in England, we shall 
see the strangeness of it more plainly. Had Mr. Gladstone 
adopted M. Brisson’s method, he would have said that, as it 
seemed probable that a majority of Englishmen wished to see 
the Church left alone, the propriety of cisestablishing and 
disendowing it should be thoroughly threshed out in an early 
Session of the new Parliament. The immediate effect of M. 
Brisson’s pledge will be to excite the fears of every 
one of that majority which he assumes ‘to be hostile to a 
measure which he proposes to force upon the consideration of 
a public desirous only to let it alone. What he defines 
to be the duty of the Government, in the event of the raajority 
deciding against separation, will be equally Jistasteful to the 
lovers of peace with separation itself. The war against the 
Church is to be persevered in, under the familiar pretence of 
enforcing the Concordat; and the further step of subjecting 
seminarists to military service, which the Church jastly fears 
more than any other, aseither drying up the supply of Clergy, 
or making it much more difficult to avoid scandals, is to be 
hurried on. 

Altogether, M. Brisson’s declaration is a marye! of misapplied 
ingenuity. There is no section of Frenchmen that will not 
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be annoyed and irritated by some part of it; and no one, be 
he Reactionary, Opportunist, or Radical, who will find in it 
anything calculated to secure his vote for its author. Many 
Ministers have made useless efforts to avert defeat, but none 
have equalled M. Brisson in the art of making defeat certain. 
He evidently holds voluntary resignation to be but a poor 
substitute for the supreme delight of being turned out. 








CALIGULA THEEBAU. 
HE British Government, since 1852, has never quite taken 
its eyes off Mandelay. Twice for considerable periods it 
has had a Resident there, and when the Resident found his 
post untenable, it has had an Agent, avowed or unavowed, whom 
the Burmese have known to be its Agent, and to whom accord- 
ingiy they have brought information, and proposals, and, it may 
possibly be, offers of insurrection in return for aid. There is 
always a party in an Asiatic capital which hopes or fears some- 
thing from Great Britain, and is willing to tell its Agents 
much. The suggestions made to English Residents would 
often make the most experienced Continental diplomatists 
open their eyes; and it is a tradition with these gentle- 
men, in their communications with their own Government, 
to be as cynically frank as the Venetian Envoys used to 
be in their communications with the dreaded Signori. 
There is no Parliament at Simla to worry the Indian 
Foreign Office with demands for inconvenient documents ; 
and the reports from Residencies are, therefore, as nearly 
as possible confidential reports from perfectly trustworthy 
spies. There must exist, therefore, in Lord Dufferin’s hands, 
and at Lord Randolph Churchill’s disposal, the materials 
for a very wonderful book indeed,—the weekly history of the true 
life of Theebau, the last independent King of Burmah, related 
to British Agents by eye-witnesses. We wish, on historical 
grounds alone, that Lord Randolph would publish it, as 
Lord Dalhousie did in the similar case of Oude. Theebau 
ouce gone, and a British Governor or Resident installed in 
Mandelay, the publication could hurt no one; and it would shed 
a flood of light on that strange problem,—the reason why in 
all ages and countries peoples not coerced by direct military 
force have occasionally borne with a certain type of despot. One 
understands perfectly well why they should bear a good despot, 
or even a savage but hard-working and competent despot 
like Theebau’s predecessor, or a despot like Nicholas, who 
was cruel only in pursuance of a system which could be 
made innocuous by submission; but why they bear the 
Caligula despot, the ruler who slays from wanton caprice, 
or from the pleasure of cruelty, or at others’ bidding, 
remains an unexplained perplexity. Such a man must inspire 
fear all round; and even if supported by a party, or by 
his soldiery, or,—as happened in the case of Tiberius, and, as 
we believe, in that of Ivan the Terrible, and the incomparable 
mouster, Galeazzo Sforza,—by his own sombre and evil genius, 
is still within the reach of the dagger or the cup, and none of 
them seem to reach him. 

The exact truth about Mandelay will not be known till this 
volume is published, though we shall hear much when Man- 
delay falls; but there seems to be no reason to doubt the usual 
account that Theebau wasa true Caligula, drunk with unchecked 
power, and sanctioning frequent acts of slaughter, not so much 
from cruelty as from the desire to feel his own volition instantly 
executive. Though carefully educated in Ava for two years by 
a European tutor, and even placed for a time in the Doveton 
College, Calcutta, where everybody thought him an amiable but 
rather feeble person, Theebau, it is pretty clear, remained a 
true Burmese Prince,—that is, a man absolutely unable to think 
of anybody but himself, furious against all resistance, and 
utterly callous to human suffering. All Burmese, though in some 
respects much better than most Asiatics, having a good creed 
and the virtues as well as the vices of a dominant race, have 
a callousness to suffering which we can only explain to English- 
men by bidding them remember the callousness of Neapolitan 
lazzaroni, and of French vivisectors to the sufferings of animals. 
They simply do not feel them atall. It used to be the custom 
in Burmah, when a noble committed treason, to execute his 
wife, often by ripping,—we are writing on the evidence of the 
great American missionary Mr. Kincaid, who saw it,— 
and te pound up his children in chemists’ mortars, then 
flinging out the mass of what had been laughing infancy 
to the dogs. The people looked on just as a Neapolitan 
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will look on at the torture of a horse, not enjoying, not 


resisting, not caring at all any more than if the victims were 
wax figures beaten to pieces in some grim act of symbolign 
Whether such scenes still exist we know not, though a rather 
unwilling witness, who knows the palace, mutters, “ In secret — 
in secret, now;” but on a young man of feeble brain, many 
spici d that temperament, absolute power— 
suspicions, an T ‘ power—true power 
in its extreme form, power to slay by a nod or a waye of 
the finger—acts like a dose of bhang. He is maddengj 
with it, as De Quincy believed most of the early Casas 
to have been. A King of Burmah is as absolute as deity ; 
there is no check whatever on his will, even from custom. 
there is no opinion of any other King to consult, for 
he knows of none except the distant potentate in China, 
who never hears, or the equally distant potentate jn 
India, who may hear—for he hears everything—but who 
is of too different a civilisation for his opinion to weigh 
much; and he reigns, therefore, like an evil child, cutting down 
human beings as such a child might cut down dolls. Gradually 
the thirst for effective proof of power, for some action which shal] 
bring it home to the very senses as well as to the mind, increases, 
and we have the fully-developed monster of cruelty that the 
Indian world believes Theebau to be. He may be maligned in 
part, for he, we fear, delegated his monstrous prerogatives to 
his Minister—an ignorant and brutal Burman, whose “ energy” 
fascinated him, and who is doubtless faithful to the honse of 
Alompra—and to a favourite wife, to whom is ascribed many of 
the palace cruelties. However that may be, Theebau, imme. 
diately on his accession, killed all the relatives he feared, and 
ever since has slaughtered all whom he distrusted pitilessly, and 
apparently without remorse. His provinces have been given 
up to banditti, his soldiers have been allowed all outrages, the 
people around him have lived from minute to minute, but he 
has remained absolute, the object of a terror, and even a rever- 
ence, which seems to affect even Burmans who have fled from 
his grasp. “His soldiers are invulnerable,” said one of them 
just before his one fortress of Minhla yielded almost without a 
blow. This awe-stricken terror and abject obedience react ona 
mind like Theebau’s, who is never resisted, never hears the truth, 
and is over-praised for every act he performs, until the very 
reasoning power itself seems to fail, as it did in Caligula, when 
he claimed a conquest of Britain. Theebau is accused of drinking, 
but though he may, like his countrymen, drink hard on occa- 
sion, drinking is not often a vice of reigning Princes, and he 
may be in this respect libelled. He is more likely drank with 
power, half-maddened by bloodshed, like some soldiers in action 
—successful blood-shedding being the most striking of all forms 
of success—till it is quite conceivable that he honestly thought 
himself irresistible, and that an order to his soldiery to sweep 
the English away would be obeyed like any other. Surajah 
Dowlah thought that just before Plassey ; and Theebau, unlike 
that villainous Prinze—who, if very calm native historians may 
be trusted, once vivisected a human being out of curiosity—is pro- 
bably, like most Burmans, a bold and even daring man. He would 
reckon his power by the number of his soldiers, and the number of 
his soldiers by that of his subjects, while his “ education ” would 
no more have taught him the power of England, or the force of 
a European army, than it taught Azimoollah Khan, the 
murderer of Cawnpore, who had actually lived in England, and 
gone through Woolwich Arsenal. 


Theebau, in his ignorance, his cruelty, and his resolve to be 
unchecked, come what might, is intelligible; but how came his 
subjects to bear with him? Mainly, of course, from fear of him. 
Orientals hate to move and fail; failure was certain, unless 
either the Army or the lowest mob of Mandelay rose; and 
Theebau probably had offended neither. He gave his soldiers 
license, and for a callous mob the stories or the sight of his 
cruelties were only what the police reports are to the lower 
Londoners. They were not commented on in newspapers, be tt 
remembered, nor were their details often accurately known. 
It is considered just in Burmah that if a plot fails, all who plot 
should die; and how are the citizens of Mandelay to know that 
the plot was fictitions 2 The mob of Paris during the Terror 
believed in the “ plots” in the prisons, and the “ plots ” of the 
foreigner, to the last, and till the instinct, never quite dead in 
Christians, woke up, cursed the innocent plotters as they rode 
in the tumbrils to the guillotine. Neither soldiers nor populace 
saw any reason in such cruelties for upsetting Theebau; and the 
few who did, besides being powerless, probably felt their ow2 
risk much as Englishmen feel the risk of lightning. If it comes, 
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it slays, and so does the King’s wrath, and itis as useless to live 
in fear of the one as of the other. Callous to others’ sufferings, 
indifferent to death, so it comes quickly, and unable to imagine 
q world without a despotic King, men like the Burmese, them- 
selves in many respects good fellows, would bear even Theebau 
till he fell, and his fall broke the spell on their imaginations. 
They did not fight for him very hard, and probably would be 
glad to hear of his death or deposition—though the sensitive 
ride of a dominant people would enter into that—but they 
would bear him like any other misery. That is, we believe, 
the explanation of an Oriental Caligula of that type, though 
we believe there is something more which we despair of 
conveying to an English reader,—a kind of admiration 
which a man of the kind excites. It is, we believe, admira- 
tion for unrestrained will, and is connected with the most 
dificult impulse of the Asiatic mind,—the intense desire for 
the gratification of volition unrestrained by conditions. When 
they invent gods, their gods are often Caligulas, just because 
in the bottom of their hearts that is what they would like them- 
selves to be. Odin did not at all strike Scandinavians as a 
bloodthirsty maniac, but as a noble person, who drank blood just 
as they wished to drink it. 


MR. COURTHOPE ON THE FUTURE OF POETRY. 

R. COURTHOPE, in the interesting little book which we 

have elsewhere noticed, commits himself, with some re- 

serves, to Macaulay’s view, that “ as civilisation advances, poetry 
almost necessarily declines.” His principal reserve is this, that 
as true poetry requires at least sufficient culture to give the 
poet a powerful instrument in Janguage, it is impossible for 
poetical workmanship to reach any real success except in an 
age of considerable culture, like that, to say the least, of Homer, 
or, for most purposes perhaps, an age as far advanced as that of 
Pericles or Virgil. But, so far as we understand him, Mr. 
Courthope holds that in a much less civilised age, the raw 
naterial of poetry,—the imaginative material which when ade- 
quately embodied in speech constitutes poetry,—would have 
been even more rich and plentiful than it was in those 
literary ages in which, for the first time, it gained adequate 
expression in rhythmical forms. In a word, he holds, with 
Macaulay, that reasoning and scientific analysis contract 
the field for the imagination, and that when once the more 
exact measures of things have come into general use, the 
imagination has received notice to quit. We do not think 
Macaulay’s and Mr. Courthorpe’s view to be at all probable,— 
not because we imagine, as Wordsworth seems to have imagined, 
that we could ever treat even the sciences so imaginatively as 
to make them the subject-matter of a true poem, but because, 
unless that can be shown which certainly cannot be shown, 
that the scientific attitude of mind tends to encroach more and 
more, and that without any assignable limit, on the imaginative 
attitude of mind in ordinary mortals, there is no reason in the 
world to suppose either that the imaginative powers of man 
will dwindle relatively to his other powers, or that a famine of 
themes suitable for imaginative treatment is ever likely to recur 
more commonly than in times past. Now, to our minds, it is 
obvious that the fields of science are strictly limited. We 
shall never have a science which can penetrate into the 
secrets of human motive and passion, without the help,— 
or rather, without the powerful initiative,—of a sagacious 
imagination. We shall never have a science that can restore 
to us any life-like image of the past without the powerful 
initiative of a vivid imagination. We shall never have a science 
which can find the appropriate notes for love and grief, for 
despondency and hope, for mistrust and faith, without the 
powerful initiative of a passionate imagination. We know 
enough of man to know that no one will ever read the secrets of 
his heart without the exertion of imaginative powers ; we know 
enough of man to know that no one will ever interpret for us 
either his aspirations or his fears without the powerful initiative 
of a daring or sensitive imagination. Well, what a field for 
Imaginative work is here,—the revivification of the past, the 
conjuring-up of what is distant before our eyes, the insight into 
character, the revelation of passions and motives hid from the 
eye, the discovery of the fitting tones in which, under different 
circumstances, man grieves his griefs, and hopes his hopes, 
and fears his fears, and prays his prayers. And all this must 
necessarily ever be more or less different for different periods: 
To one age the language of a previous age has often become 
Unreal. And even in the same age, the past looks at us with 





different eyes, according as it presents itself to a romantic ima- 

gination qualified by the sober judgment of Sir Walter Scott. 

or to the transcendental imagination qualified by the industrions 

investigations of Carlyle. Hardly ever in the course of the same 

generation can you find two imaginations which do not differ 

radically in calibre and method. Yet each great imagination gives 

us a poetry of its own. The present, as compared with all other 

centuries, has been the century of science; and yet, even if we re- 

gard Wordsworth and Coleridge as belonging in literary character 

to the last century, it has given birth to imaginations as mar- 

vellous in their different ways as those of Scott, Byron, Keats, 

Shelley, Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold in England 

alone, to say nothing of the great men of imagination in other 

countries, such as Leopardi, Victor Hugo, Tourgueneff, and 
Heine. We submit that whatever may be the disenchantment of 
science, it covers too small a field to beat back the imagination 
of man from an ever-widening area of human experience. It 
may be,—we do not say itis so,—that the epic, or even the drama, 
belongs to a certain age of the world, and cannot be repeated 
when the time that seems to suit that larger field of vision is gone- 
But how many smaller fields of poetic creation are opened for 
every large one that is thus closed. Even the very attitude of 
revolt, the very opening of the abyss of defiance and unbelief at 
our feet, produces a poetry of its own. Mr. Courthope certainly 
is the last to deny to Shelley a true and marvellous poetic creative- 
ness, though his subject-matter was in some sense the defiance he 
threw down to the faith of the best men of his age, and the attempt 
to establish a new worship of pale ghosts and airy phantoms in 
its place. Again, what wealth of poetry has not Matthew Arnold 
discovered in the world of regret alone! He has discovered, he 
says, that religion, so far as it is founded upon supposed facts. 
is failing us, and that poetry must supply the place of religion. 
Well, he has tried with all his might to make it do so, and he has 
failed; but in that very failure he has found the true sphere for 
his own poetry, the poetry of regret for what his superfine 
intellect chooses to discredit, but what, nevertheless, he cannot 
discredit without pouring forth to us the most exquisite elegies, 
the most musical and pathetic farewells. Mr. Courthope, 
indeed, will hear of no poetry of the highest kind which does 
not delineate action. He does not seem to think elegiac 
and lyrical poetry entitled to rank beside the poetry of action. 
But he has no sooner said so than he has to maintain that 
Milton’s Il Penservoso, which he cannot deny to be a great 
monument of poetic genius, is in some sense a poem of action; and 
he maintains this on the ground that all its picturesque deserip- 
tion is subordinated to the delineation of the features of human 
melancholy. Well, if we define melancholy, not as sadness, 
but as the mood of tranquil meditation, perhaps it is; but 
in precisely the same sense, Mr. Arnold’s noble stanzas 
on the “ Grande Chartreuse” describe the mood in which we 
look back upon a faith which has vanished from our grasp, 
but has taken our strength with it; and his still nobler 
poems on the “ Author of Obermann ” describe the vain gropings 
of the mind which has parted from such a faith in its search for 
a new source of equalinspiration. If Jl Pensevoso is in any sense 
whatever a poem of action, the poems of Mr. Arnold, to which 
we have just referred, are doubly or trebly poems of action,— 
though, of course, we are not here comparing the workmanship 
of Mr. Arnold with that of Milton. Indeed, we should not admit 
that in any sense in which an epic or a drama is a poem of action, 
Milton’s great poems are poems of actionatall. Samson Agonistes 
is more of a poem of action than Il Pensevoso; but Samson 
Agonistes derives all its magnificence, not from its action, but 
from its reflection. We do not in the least accept the canon 
that the higher poetry must be subordinated to action. Poems 
of action may be the greatest of all; but the infinite wealth of 
subjects on which imagination works in an age like ours, must 
surely make up in no slight degree for the deficiency in heroic 
elements for the imaginative poems of such an age. 


And this leads us to dwell on the effect of civilisation in 
increasing the number of imaginative fields open to us. In what 
other age could we have had Mr. Browning’s fine imaginative 
study,—we will not call it a poem,—on “Mr. Sludge, the 
Medium”? In what other age could we have had his still finer 
study of the Arab physician’s view of the resurrection of Lazarus 
or even of Bishop Blougram’s sceptical state of mind ? Certainly, 
in no other age could Carlyle’s prose poem on the death of 
Louis XV. have been written. And, certainly, in no other age 
could we have had that most unique of all modern poems, 
Cardinal Newman’s “ Dream of Gerontius.” Mr. Courthope 
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will say, and very truly, that this last is an imaginative poem 
deriving its life from the faith of ages. No doubt it is; but 
it derives a great deal of its intellectual freshness from the 
psychological studies of modern philosophy, and could therefore 
hardly, by any possibility, have been written in an earlier age. 

On the whole, we should be disposed to say that though 
the growing complexity and multiplicity of interests in modern 
life undoubtedly operate to render it difficult, if not impossible, 
for poetry to find any great number of large and simple sub- 
jects suited to the old epic or even to the Renaissance drama, it 
multiplies almost indefinitely the subject-matters for poetic 
treatment, as well as the types of genius needed to treat them ; 
and that though we may have no future Homer and no future 
Shakespeare, we shall have ample supplies of poets of the kind 
nearer to that of our own age,—Heines, Bérangers, Lowells, 
perhaps even Arnolds and Tennysons. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae eet 
THE CHURCH DEFENCE MOVEMENT. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’ | 

Sin,—I am one of that large section of the Liberal Party which 
has always desired that the question of Disestablishment should 
be left at rest as long as possible. Whether the connection 
between Church and State is to endure permanently, must 
depend entirely on the progress of opinion. But that, in the 
present divided aud unsettled state of opinion, the nation should 
be plunged iuto an angry conflict on this question, probably 
extending over years, would be a national misfortune. If, 
unhappily, this controversy should now come to the front, it 
must have the effect of indefinitely postponing the settlement of 
many question; of the highest importance to the moral and 
physical well-being of the mass of the population. In addition 
to this, I deeply dread the aggravation, by means of such a 
contest, of the lamentable and un-Christian bitterness of feeling 
already so prevalent amongst the classes who think their interests 
or privileges threatened,—a bitterness which seems to have 
deprived not a few of them of all regard for fairness and even 
for veracity. 

Entertaining these views, I ask your permission to suggest 
that the course which the Church leaders, with some wise excep- 
tions, are now taking in response to Lord Salisbury’s cry of “ the 
Church in danger ” is, of all things, likely to force forward the 
Disestablishment Question. For if the unprecedented elec- 
tioneering efforts now almost everywhere making by the 
Church should fail to influence materially the result of the 
elections, the Church will have made manifest her political 
impotence, and thereby encouraged her enemies, and stimulated 
them to immediate action. And if, on the other hand, the Church 
should show herself powerful enough to give the Conservatives a 
majority at the polls, the result in the end will be still more serious. 
The cry of “the Church in danger” having once been so profitable 
to the Conservatives will, of course, be resorted to again at future 
elections. The Church will be made the battle-field of the Con- 
servative party, and the nation will soon find itself in this predica- 
ment—that if it desires an Established Church, it can have it at 
the price of permanently entrusting political power to the party in 
alliance with the Church, but not without paying that price. In 
the eyes of all really convinced Liberals, the question of Disestab- 
lishment would thus be placed in an entirely new light. We 
Liberals, rightly or wrongly, havea firm conviction that the con- 
dition, both moral and physical, of the mass of the population, can 
be substantially improved by legislation. We think that much has 
already been done by Liberal legislation towards that end, and 
that much more may still be dune. We have not the least belief 
or expectation that any such legislation, when it may happen, 
as it almost always does, to trench upon the interests or privi- 
leges of the aristocratic and wealthy classes, will be seriously 
undertaken by the Conservatives. They may throw some 
tubs to the whale; but people who profit, or think they 
profit, by any system, are not the people to reform it. As 
well, for example, trust to the liquor trade the inauguration of 
temperance, or to the London Corporation the division of the 
endowments of the City and its Companies from City feasting 
and City perquisites to purposes beneficial to the whole of 
London, as entrust to the class of landowners the reconstruc- 
tion of the Laud-laws. The question, therefore, which Liberals 
would have thenceforth to ask themselves, would be not as now, 
whether they desire an Established Church, which many of them 
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undoubtedly do, but whether it is either on the one hand 
possible, or on the other desirable, to maintain an Established 
Church by sacrificing almost all that they regard as Politica} 
and social progress at home, as well as by tolerating a swagger 
foreign policy. That some sincere Liberals would adhere to the 
Church even on such terms I can believe; but it cannot be 
doubted that the great majority even of those Liberals who, like 
myself, have at present no sympathy with the cry for Dis. 
establishment, would come to feel that religion would have more 
to lose than to gain by the continuance of an Established Church 
on such terms as these. Disestablishment would a little sooner 
or later become for the first time a strictly party question. 
and the leaders of the Church should remember that never dass 
1832 has any great measure adopted by the Liberals as a party, 
failed to succeed in the end. 

Though ecclesiastics have seldom been remarkable for politi. 
cal sagacity, it certainly seems strange to see the National 
Church electing to stand or fall with the aristocratic ang 
wealthy party just at the very moment when the State has 
been turned into a democracy. Churchmen might learn some. 
thing by looking across the Channel. The Church in France, 
unfortunately, in return for certain concessions, identified itself 
with Napoleon III. Though this fact is far from justifying the 
action towards the Church of successive Republican Govern. 
ments, it goes some way towards accounting for it. In countries, 
on the other hand, where the Church is in sympathy with the 
democracy, we do not hear of much popular disposition to take 
away either the influence or the emoluments of the Clergy.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. 





DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—Mr. Shaw, writing in the Spectator of November 14th on 
the Scotch Disestablishment movement, says “that the Church 
Defence meetings, which are now being held all over the country, 
are scarcely anything else than packed meetings in the Tory 
interest.” It would be much nearer to the truth to say that the 
anti-Disestablishment movement is rather a Liberal than a Con- 
servative agitation, seeing that Liberals have taken such a 
prominent part in it. Last Friday I had the honour of pre 
siding at Kelso, at one of the Church Defence meetings, where 
the tone throughout was as studiously non-political as it was 
moderate and practical, the two principal speakers, Dr. 
Macleod and Dr. Alison, devoting their remarks mainly to 
showing the sources from which the very slender endowments of 
the Scotch Church have been derived, and to proving that the 
Church is in no sense paid by the State. The only language 
that could be described as otherwise than extremely moderate 
was used by myself when opening the proceedings, and when 
calling attention to the remarkable manifesto put forward by 
Principal Rainy and others, which appeared in the Scotsman 
of November 13th, and especially to its concluding sentence, 
which declares that the disestablishers rely upon help from 
England to enable them to carry their point. Now, as the 
manifesto does not even pretend to state that the majority of 
the Scotch people wish for Disestablishment, it is plain that the 
authors of the document alluded to do propose to overturn the 
majority against them with aid from without; and as regards 
this extreme and cool proposal, I confess I did use language of 
some, but certainly not undue, severity. The Scotch, I need 
hardly say, would view with extreme indignation any attempt 
such as is proposed to be made in the manifesto to which I have 
alluded. Permit me to add that Iam a moderate Liberal, and 
that one of the motions carried at the Kelso meeting was 
seconded by a United Presbyterian of good standing.—I an, 
Sir, &e., Rosert H. Etxiot. 
Clifton Park, Kelso, N.B., November 17th. 





AN EXPLANATION. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpecraTor.’’ | 
Sir,—I infer from the private criticism of a friend of mine 
that my playful reference to Mr. Chamberlain in my letter to 
the Spectator last week is liable to misconception. I used the 
word vendetta in its historical sense, namely, as descriptive of a 
family or tribal feud which a man ivherits, and which he feels 
bound in honour and duty to prosecute as a matter of justice, 
and quite apart from any personal feeling. I find, moreover, 
that it was against the House of Lords rather than against the 
Church of England that Mr. Chamberlain proclaimed this feud; 
and I apologise for my inaccuracy. It is fair to add, however, 
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tine 
that the House of Lords of that day was more tolerant than the 
Hlonse of Common s,and that the Bishops were more tolerant than 
either. Multitudes of the legally ejected ministers at the Restora- 
tion were, by the connivance of the Bishops, allowed to retain their 
penefices in the teeth of the Act of Uniformity. The Bishops, 
toquote the phrase of one of themselves, “ looked through their 
fingers” at the violation of the law, and protected in a variety 
of ways the religious representatives of a system which had, 
only a few years before, not only disestablished and disendowed 
the Church of England, but expelled its Clergy from their 
churches and parsonages —in many instances under circum- 
stances of cruel barbarity—and placed the exercise of their 
religion, even in private, under ban. 

Churchmen of the present day are not so unjust as to hold 
Nonconformists responsible for these doings of their forefathers ; 
but they can hardly help remembering them when the ejection 
of the 2,000 ministers is cast in their teeth. Would it not be 
wiser and more charitable to forget these ancient memories P— 
{am, Sir, &e, Matucorm MacCott. 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,-The opposition to Lord Justice Fry’s scheme for the 
reorganisation of the London University is commonly attributed 
to a jealousy of the effect it would have in diminishing the 
power of Convocation. No doubt, some of its opponents raised 
miserably selfish objections to it; but perhaps you will permit 
me to urge that it is possible to be cpposed to it on broader 
grounds. 

The scheme of the special Committee is so drawn that a 
numerical majority in each of the governing bodies of the 
University would consist of teachers in the London Colleges, 
and these majorities would be more powerful from the common 
interests and daily association of their members. Nota single 
member of the new governing bodies would directly represent 
either the Colleges out of London, or the large number of un- 
attached students who are examined by the present University. 
Now, it is certain that some of the most distinguished London 
teachers avow a preference for a purely Professorial University ; 
that many think the granting of degrees by examination alone 
to be injurious and not beneficial; and that the proposed 
scheme is regarded by them as only a slice of the complete 
reform required. That being so, it is difficult to think that the 
clause in the proposed scheme providing that the examinations 
should remain open to all, sufficiently safeguards the most distinc- 
tive principle of the existing University. Bad as the constitution 
of the Senate may be, it has on more than one question proved 
to be more liberal and quicker to move than Convocation ; 
while on such questions the new governing bodies would pro- 
bably be more conservative than Convocation. The University 
has opened all its examinations to women. I do not think 
that change would have been carried out by a University con- 
stituted according to the proposed scheme. 


It is stated that University College is preparing a scheme for 
a purely local University having the power to grant degrees. If 
acharter were sought for such a University, this difficulty would 
probably arise. In granting a charter tothe Victoria University, 
the Legislature has required that the examinations shall be 
conducted by a Board of Studies consisting half of professors 
at the constituent Colleges, half of external examiners. The 
arrangement so far works well, and it tends to prevent abuses 
of the examinations. Probably any new University seeking a 
charter would be required to adopt the same plan. 


Now, if it were possible for the London University, without | 


interfering with the present examinations, to give to University 
College the power to hold its own examinations for degrees, 
independently of the examinations at Burlington House, all the 
objects of those who prefer a Professorial University would be 
secured, whilst the necessary control would be obtained if the 
conditions were imposed,—(1), that the scheme of the exami- 
nations must be approved by the Senate of the London Uni- 
versity; and (2), that the examinations must be conducted 
Jointly by professors at University College and examiners 
appointed by the University. 

Of course, similar powers of holding examinations would have 
to be granted to any other College attaining sufficient complete- 
hess and efficiency. 

That more than one mode of obta‘ning a degree should be 
Provided seems to me a good thing. Students from Cambridge 





or from Manchester do now occasionally pass the Burlington 
House examinations. 

The charge against the Burlington House examinations which 
has most force, is that they are too rigid and too fossilised. 
That probably must always be the case with examinations based 
onasyllabus prepared in view of the interests of a large number 
of institutions, and intended to meet with impartiality the 
requirements of diversely educated students. The best examina- 
tion is one based, not on a syllabus, but on a course of 
instruction developing from year to year. An examination half- 
conducted by professors who have educated the students, would 
be sufficiently elastic and progressive. And this might well 
co-exist alongside of the Burlington House examinations, which, 
in spite of their defects, have been and may still be useful.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

November 10th, W. C. Unwin. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PASTEUR’S “ DISCOVERY.” 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’| 
Sir,—M. Jules Guérin has sent me the official ‘‘ Bulletin de 
VAcadémie de Médecine,” containing, in extenso, the report of 
the famous sitting of October 27th. This report shows M. 
Pasteur’s communication from a point of view so different from 
that we have seen given in the Press of this country that I feel 
sure the readers of the Spectator will be interested in its contents. 

M. Pasteur uses about ninety rabbits in every series of ex- 
periments destined to obtain the most virulent “ vaccine.” 
When he desires to inoculate any animal or person, he takes 
from the rabbits used to develop the virus, a series of fragments 
of spinal marrow, some stale, some fresh. The stale fragments 
are furnished by marrows which have been exposed to the 
action of dried air for some weeks or days; the fresh fragments 
are taken from the marrows of rabbits very recently sacrificed. 
Every day for a fortnight or so, an inoculation is made under 
the skin of the subject whom it is desired to “ protect,” by 
means of a Pravaz syringe containing sterilised liquid in which a 
small piece of marrow has been dissolved, beginning with a quite 
stale marrow, and ending with a quite fresh one. The inocula- 
tions made on Joseph Meister were thirteen in number. After 
M. Pasteur had read his communication, M. Jules Guérin, whose 
very important and interesting speech has been nowhere noticed 
in this country, rose and pointed out that Joseph Meister’s 
wounds had, before he was submitted to M. Pasteur’s treatments 
and within twelve hours of their infliction, been cauterised by a 
local surgeon, and that, therefore, his case, whatever its termina- 
tion, could have no real value for test purposes.* Further, he 
observed that M. Pasteur seemed to take for granted what at 
best was but a mere assumption, viz., that the boy was certain 
to be attacked by hydrophobia unless inoculation could prevent 
such attack, whereas statistics everywhere clearly show the 
chances to be all the other way. In fact, the latest statistics, 
furnished in the Department of the Seine for the years 1831, 
1882, and 1883, show that out of every hundred persons bitten 
by rabid dogs, from 10 to 13 per cent. only contract hydro- 
phobia. In 1883, the number of persons bitten is cited as forty- 
five, the number who became hydrophobic as fiveonly. M. Jules 
Guérin, basing his remarks on M. Pasteur’s own experiments 
and results, argued, moreover, that the rabbits used to supply 
“vaccine” were not really rabid, but were simply suffering from 
the effects of an artificial malady produced by M. Pasteur’s method 
of operation and of developing the morbid material introduced 
into their tissues. Four years ago, a similar malady, similarly 
produced, was notified to the Academy by MM. Raynand and 
Lannelongue, and it was then agreed, M. Pasteur himself con- 
curring, that the relations of this artificial malady with true 
rabies were very problematic. Indeed, judging from other 
experiments duly reported to the Academy, rabbits appear not 
to be susceptible of true rabies at all. The symptoms set up in 
them by M. Pasteur’s inoculations resemble rather septic nia— 
that is, blood-poisoning—than rabies ; the method of death being 
usually by paralysis commencing in the hind quarters of the 
animal. 

In a second hearing of M. Pasteur’s paper before the 
Veterinary Congress, a well-known surgeon of the Alfort School 
pointed out that no proof had been offered by M. Pasteur that 
the dog which attacked young Meister was really mad. M. 
Pasteur replied that when it was killed and examined, pieces of 





* Cauterisation, when skilfully performed, is so valuable a safeguard against 
L ydrophobia, tbat Dr. Acland, F.R.S., writing in the Contemporary Review for 
January, 1878 (Dog-Poizon in Man), speaks of this operation as “‘ conferring 


| almost complete immunity.” 
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hay and stubble were found in its stomach, and that, judging 
from this circumstance, he assumed it had had rabies. Several 
veterinary surgeons rejoined that in such a conclusion M. Pasteur 
was very probably mistaken, nothing being commoner than for 
epileptic or otherwise sickly dogs to swallow hay, grass, or other 
unusual substances, while suffering from fits or ill-health. The 
dog was a farm-yard dog, and hay lay all about him, M. Pasteur 
replied that he could only have obtained scientific proof of the 
madness of the dog in question by inoculating healthy animals 
from his tissues or saliva. This, however, was not done, and the 
omission is a grave one. The principal doubts thrown on the 
value of M. Pasteur’s experiment, therefore, are three in number, 
viz. :—First, it is doubtful whether the dog which bit Meister 
was really mad; secondly, it is doubtful whether, if the dog was 
mad, the boy was not sufficiently protected by cauterisation ; 
thirdly, it is doubtful whether the inoculating material used 
by M. Pasteur is really attenuated rabid virus. 

It has caused me much surprise that the medical profession 
has not popularised the method of Dr. Buisson for the treatment 
of hydrophobia. This method has saved many lives,—not 
hypothetically, but actually,—having proved efficacious in cases 
where the symptoms of the disease were already manifest. The 
treatment consists of a series of hot-air or vapour baths, 
administered daily during seven days, the patient being 
under some circumstances subjected to the influence of 
the bath for twelve consecutive hours. “ Experience,” said Dr. 
Buisson, speaking before the Académie des Sciences, “ has 
shown me that cure is certain by this treatment if it be adopted 
on the first day of the manifestation of hydrophobia, uncertain 
the second, and hopeless the third. But who, knowing of the 
method, would wait until the third day, or, indeed, even until 
the disease had declared itself? Hydrophobia never appears 
within the week after the bite; it is therefore possible to make a 
long journey, if necessary, in order to procure the hot-air baths.” 
Not only did Dr. Buisson cure himself of hydrophobia by this 
method, but saved the lives also of nearly a hundred patients, 
who were completely restored to health by his treatment. Pro- 
fessor Gosselin, of the Paris Faculty, with whom I am personally 
acquainted, found Dr. Buisson’s system equally successful in 
his own hands. During the prevalence of the present hydro- 
phobia “scare” it would surely be worth while to make the 
above facts known to the public, although it is evident from the 
newspaper reports that many of the cases of so-called “ hydro- 
phobia” recently published, were simply instances of “ blood- 
poisoning,” such as that which is liable to ensue from any jagged 
wound difficult to heal by “ first intention.” I have seen many 
such cases in hospitals, and remember one especially of a woman 
who had been severely bitten on the arm and shoulder by her own 
cat. ‘lhe cat was not rabid, but only fierce; the bites were deep 
and ragged, and the woman died of blood-poisoning (septiceemia) 
after five weeks’ illness. She never had any hydrophobic 
symptoms at all; but, had the case occurred in London during 
the present panic, it would undoubtedly have appeared in the 

ournals under the heading “ Another Death from Hydro- 
Anna Kinesrorp, M.D. (Paris). 
Atcha Viearage, Shrewsbury, November 18th. 


phobia.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE BISHOPRIC OF DERRY. 
| To tHe Eprror OF THE ‘ SpecraTor.” | 
Sin,—Permit me to correct an error the Rev. J. A. Galbraith 
has made in the Spectator of the 14th inst., when referring to 
my paper on “ Disestablishment and Disendowment.”’ 

The Report of the Sustentation Committee, which stated that 
the Bishop of Derry had made “a large sacrifice of income,” is 
jot contained in the ‘ Representative Church Body’s Report for 
1875,” as stated by Mr. Galbraith, but is in that for 1874. The 
importance of this correction, in its bearing on the subject, lies 
in the fact that the statement, so far from being corrected or 
altered in the ensuing year, as it certainly would have been if 
incorrect, was endorsed and confirmed by the ‘* Representative 
Body’s Report for 1875,” in the following words :—* By the very 
liberal and judicious disposition of his annuity by the Bishop of 
Derry, a sufficient provision has been made to secure to his suc- 
cessor a permanent income of £2,000 a year, and also to place to 
the credit of the General Episcopal Fund a sum of £5,354.” 

The plea that the Sustentation Committee acted hastily and 
without due knowledge in 1874, cannot be sustained, inasmuch 
as this Committee included thirteen members of the Commuta- 
tion Committee which had special charge of such arrangements, 
although, Iam bound to add, it had not the assistance of the 








a 
Rev. J. A. Galbraith. Nor would this plea, if justifiable 
explain the action of the Representative Body in adopting that 
Report as part of their own Report for the same year, and con. 
firming it in the year following. It is further stated in the 
letter referred to that the Bishop of Derry, on compounding 
1 om é mar . U 
received £5,300 over the ordinary terms. The Committes 
appointed on October 21st, 1874, to report on composition 
(including, if 1 mistake not, Mr. Galbraith), state “that they 
considered with he greatest care every application which camg 
properly under this resolution ” (viz., allowing exceptional terms) 
‘‘and in every case were led to their decision by the conviction 
that special terms were imperatively demanded by the exigencigg 
of the case and the welfare of the Church,” and “the ample 
endowment of an important Bishopric” (Derry) is cited by the 
same Committee as proof of the advantage of composition, 

But, apart from all technical language and financial intricacies, 
the case, as stated by Mr. Galbraith, stands thus :—Assuming 
that the Bishop of Derry has been able to invest the capita) 
paid him in lieu of his annuity at 4) per cent. (rather a pre. 
sumptuous assumption at the present price of money), his 
annual income from this source would be £2,448. He receives 
from the Church Body an annuity of £2,215, making, in all, 
£4,663, as against his original annuity of £6,854. This shows 
a decrease of £2,191 yearly, and would appear to ordinary 
minds very like a “large sacrifice of income.” Even assuming 
further, that the Bishop had originally insured his life for 
sum equivalent to that which he now possesses, it must be 
borne in mind that an insurance premium is an annual pay. 
ment, and optional. The reduction now made in his income js 
permanent and irrevocable. 

Lastly, Mr. Galbraith says that by composition, and in no 
other way, could the diocese derive any pecuniary benefit from 
the Bishop’s commutation. The knowledge of this, coupled 
with the fact that the Bishop of Derry is the only Irish prelate 
who had compounded up to the close of last year, must be 
accepted as the reason why Churchmen of his own diocese feel 
not a little proud of their Bishop, and earnestly deprecate the 
many attempts that have been made to minimise the extent of 
his generosity. 

The published opinion of a corporate body composed of men 
of intelligence and integrity, carries with it the weight of an 
unbiassed conviction that no individual can successfully impeach, 
—I an, Sir, &e., W. H. Porter, 

Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Novenber 19th. 





BOOKS. 
ee Les 
THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 
Mr. Counruorr is an excellent critic, and there are hardly more 
than one or two individual criticisms in the pages of this plea- 
sant book from which we should dissent; but, nevertheless, we 
do not think that he has sufliciently established his distinction 
between the Liberal and the Conservative movements in 
English Literature. Of course, no sensible man would deny 
that there are writers whose literary instinct is one of revolt, 
and writers again whose literary instinct is one of reverence 
for that which exists, though we should be inclined to say that 
there are many and great writers in our English literature 
whom we could not class in either the category of revolt 
or the category of reverence, — for example, Thackeray 


and Browning, both often satirical, both generally com 
servative, but both of them rather more satirical when 


they deal with established custom than even when they 
deal with upstarts who lead a revolt against what they have 
not the mind to understand. Nor, indeed, is it in this sense 
that Mr. Courthope uses the phrases Liberal and Conservative 
As we understand him, he classes amongst the writers of the 
Liberal” movement men whose own personal instincts are 
as profoundly conservative as Scott, because, though starting 
from a basis of conservative instinct, he sought in the annals 
of medimwvalism and feudalism that romantic stimulus to bis 
imagination which he could not find in the cold and formal 
civilisation of the Georgian era. And so, too, if we rightly 
interpret the drift of one or two scattered hints, he would reckol 
Tennyson,—a genuine conservative of order, both social and 
political—among the writers of the Liberal movement for the 





* The Liberal Movement in English Literature. By William John Courthopes 
M.A., Author of “ The Paradise of Birds.’’ London: John Murray. 
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a 
same reason,—that is, because he so often seeks his inspiration 
in romantic sentiment not adequately based in the social order 
of the world in which he lives. The object of his little book, if 
qe understand it rightly, is to persuade the younger generation 
of poets to go back to some extent to Dryden and Pope 
for their model:, on the ground that Dryden and Pope at 
east knew how to accommodate their poetic genius to the 
wnditions of an age of compromise, and did not seek either on 
the one hand to recur to feudal and ecclesiastical ideas which had 
lost their reality, or on the other to raise a useless and disturb- 
ing cry over the frigidity of the new régime. He believes that our 
molern literature is all to> much saturated with the spirit of 
discontent with what we have, and too eager either to revive a 
kind cf poetry which cannot be revived,—like Mr. Rossetti 
when he artificially imitated the Breton ballads of a different 
age,—or to indulge itself with airy and rootless visions of an 
impossible future in the Utopian spirit of Shelley or Swinburne. 
Well, we have no objection to Mr. Courthope’s advice. Let 
any young poet who really feels it in him, imitate the example 
of Dryden and Pope, by accepting as implicitly as he can the 
principles of order which he finds in our existing society, and 
by using the best approved metres for embodying those prin- 
ciples in a living form. But we strongly suspect that the poet 
in whom the feeling of revolt is uppermost, will become 
a poet of revolt all the same; while the poet in whom 
the feeling of reverence for the existing order is upper- 
most, will become a mouthpiece of imaginative conservatism, 
whether he has come across Mr, Courthope’s book or not. Indeed, 
go far as we can judge, Mr. Courthope has classed among what 
he calls the poets of the Liberal movement, some who have much 
more claim to be regarded as the representatives of English 
conservatism of the most genuine dye. Take Wordsworth, for 
instance. No doubt, as Mr. Courthope says, his mind was first 
kindled into passion by sympathy with the French Revolution ; 
but then it was by sympathy with a Revolution that sought to 
strike a blow at a class of evils which in his own country had 
long been rendered comparatively innocuous and powerless. 
No doubt, again, as a literary man, he strove to strike a blow 
at the formal and artificial mannerisms of the poets of 
the early part of the eighteenth century, and in doing so 
elaborated a theory of poetry which was not only not a true 
theory, but not a true account of the principles on which his 
own greatest poems were really written. But when these two 
almissions are made, does it follow at all that Wordsworth was a 
poet who based his poetry on mere individualism, and looked only 
tothe individual soul, and not to the state of society in which he 
lived, for his principles of order, and for the basis of his noble 
idealism? We should say that of no poet would the assertion 
be less true. Donbtless, Wordsworth’s conception of social 
order was, in a very high degree, homely. He had no admira- 
tion for the courtly vestiges of a feudal age still left to 
us. Wordsworth could not have felt as Sir Walter Scott 
felt, if he too had been present when George IV. came to 
Edinburgh. He was, at heart, much more in sympathy with 
the simple Cumbrian “statesmen” than with the fast-waning 
aristocratic caste-feeling which blazed up almost for the last 
time in the great Scotch romance-writer. But never was a 
deeper and more heartfelt image of a true social order engraved 
On any poet’s mind than was engraved on Wordsworth’s. So 
far from being an individualist, the social ideas which 
governed him were all those of the hardy and frugal society 
in the heart of which he lived. If any man ever expressed in 
his poetry the better and more constructive ideas of the society 
mt which he lived, it was Wordsworth. What is ‘‘ Michael” 
but a most touching picture of such a society, and of the moral 
order on which it is based? What is “The Happy Warrior” 
but a picture of the heart of the greater leaders of his time, 
4 picture painted in colours so vivid as to reconcile his readers 
tothe epoch in which they lived? We can hardly remember 
one of his greater poems,—say, for example, “The Thorn,” 
“Rath,” or the exquisite idyl in the first book of the Excursion, 
—that does not strive to reconcile us to the great tragedies of 
human life, and teach us the lesson that those tragedies ought 
otto be thrown off our hearts as something unnatural and 
lntolerable against which the heart has a right to revolt. 
‘Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills 
The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny,” 


exclaims “The Sceptic”? in some of Wordsworth’s noblest 


lines; but the whole tenor of the Excursion is a profoundly ° 





conservative reply to the complaint, namely, that instead of 
rebelling against such a destiny we should remember,— 
“ That consolation springs 

From sources deeper far than deepest pain 

For the meek sufferer.” 
It appears to us that Wordsworth was discontented with the 
shallow and customary conservatism,—a conservatism of 
manners rather than of principle,—pervading the poetry which 
preceded his; but that it was his whole effort, by delineating the 
noble simplicity of a society he really understood and admired, to 
reveal principles of social stability far deeper than those which 
any spirit of discontent could overturn. His superficial revolt 
against the mannerism of a previous age may, perhaps, partially 
disguise a deep and hardy belief in the perennial principles f 
social reverence and fidelity; but no classification can be less 


sound than that which places Wordsworth among the 
poets of what Mr. Courthope means by the “ Liberal 
movement.” His was no individualistic poetry, but a 


poetry based deep on national feeling as it showed itself 
amongst the hardiest and most spiritually conservative of the 
English race, the mountain shepherds of Cumberland. The 
same spirit of reverence, of fortitude, of patience, which animates 
the classical poem of “ Laodamia,” to which Mr. Courthope con- 
cedes so hearty an admiration, seems to us to underlie al 1Words- 
worth’s greatest poems, and notably “The Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle,” the exquisite pieces in memory of Burns, 
* Lucy Gray,” “The Highland Reaper,” ‘The Leechgatherer,” 
aud indeed all his characteristic poems. If Wordsworth is to 
be classed among the poets who did not base their conceptions 
on reverence for the social order they knew, solely because there 
are many of his poems which breathe a spirit of solitude, and 
afew which attempt in vain to coin for the thoughts of the 
poor, language for which he could not command a poetic cur- 
rency, then we thiuk Mr. Courthope is forgetting the essential 
meaning of his definition of the conservative school in his 
impatience with individual habits and faults of judgment. 

Again, how does Mr. Courthope reconcile with his notion 
that we ought to return more or less to the general rule 
of clothing our poetry in the accepted diction of the 
successful poets, the genuine favour with which such poems as 
Burns’s “Jolly Beggars,’—one of the greatest and most 
dramatic, though least refined, of Burns’s productions,—and 
Tennyson’s two ‘Northern Farmers,’ Lowell’s ‘ Biglow 
Papers,” and Buchanan’s “Liz” and ‘Nell,’ have been 
received by the world in general? Surely here we have a very 
clear case of deviation from the formal conservatism for which 
we understand Mr. Courthope’s book to be in general a plea. It 
seems to us that modern poets, in striking out into regions 
where poetical conceptions are clothed in the dramatic language 
of ignorant or half-educated people, have struck, to some extent, 
a new vein, and yet have not in any sense strack one which 
promises only poetry of revolt. So far as we know, the poems 
of this kind which have disowned the formal poetic diction of 
former centuries, have often been turned to the purpose of 
delineating the deep conservatism in the minds of the ignorant, 
rather than to the purposes of anarchy or revolt. 

On the whole, the fault we find with this pleasant and subtle 
book is that, as with the Conservative Party generally, Mr. 
Courthope’s conservative ideas are too superficial, and rest 
too much on method and manner, instead of looking deeper 
into the true conservative forces in society which the best 
poetsexpress. Shelley is, no doubt, in any case a poet of revolt. 
But, to our mind, Tennyson, no less than Wordsworth, is a 
poet who draws his inspiration from the conservative forces 
which keep society wholesome and pure. Both Tennyson and 
Wordsworth are far more truly conservative than either Dryden 
or Pope. 
does Mr. Courthope mean by attributing his “ Idyls of the 
King ” to a “ democratic and commercial origin” ? Both words 
are quite unintelligible to us. Tennyson’s Arthurian legends 
may be charged with having too much of allegory in them; but 
that they either reflect or enforce democratic and commercial 


As we are speaking of Tennyson, what, we may ask, 


ideas, seems to us the oddest of all caprices of assertion. Asa 
rule, Mr. Courthope is far from capricious. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CAREY, D.D.* 
TueBe have been many lives of Dr. Carey, and he deserved 


many but this is the fullest and the Lest. Though his external 
history was uneventful, though he was not a man of genius, and 


* The Life of William Carey D.D. By G. Smith, LL.D. London: John Murray, 
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though his direct success as an evangelist was not great, he was 
in many ways not only the first, but the greatest, of the Non- 
conformist Missionaries who since his time -have occupied so 
large a portion of the heathen world. The history of his mind, 
too, is a very singular one, piety having exercised on it a 
strangely refining influence, till the shoemaker’s apprentice, 
“addicted to lying,” and not free from thievishness, developed 
into a divine of unusual graciousness and tact as well as learning. 
In origin he was nearly as low as Bunyan. Dr. Smith seems to 
think he may spring from the Devonshire Carys, a branch of 
whom had settled near his grandfather’s birthplace, but he offers 
no evidence; and in 1761 William Carey’s father was a weaver, 
educated enough to become parish clerk and schoolmaster 
at Paulerspury, but unable to do more for him than bind 
him apprentice to a shoemaker at Hackleton. The boy, as the 
son of a parish clerk, had been bred a strict member of the 
Church of England, “ despised Dissenters,” or even hated them, 
and was by his own account, on the whole, a bad lad. He had, 
however, read many religious books; and an incident in his life, 
narrated by himself, in words as frank as St. Augustine’s, seems 
suddenly to have uroused his conscience :— 

“It being customary in that part of the country for apprentices to 
collect Christmas boxcs [donations] from the tradesmen with whom 
their masters have dealings, I was permitted to collect these little 
sums. When I applied to an ironmonger, he gave me the choice of 
a shilling or a sixpence; I of course chose the shilling, and putting it 
in my pocket, went away. When I had got a few shillings, my next 
care was to purchase some little articles for myself, I have forgotten 
what. But then, to my sorrow, I found that my shilling was a brass 
one. I paid for the things which I bought by using a shilling of my 
master’s. I now found that I had exceeded my stock by a few pence. I 
expected severe reproaches from my master, and therefore came to 
the resolution to declare strenuously that the bad money was his. I 
well remember the struggles of mind which I had on this occasion, 
and that I made this deliberate sin a matter of prayer to God as I 
passed over the fields towards home! I there promised that, if God 
would but get me clearly over this—or, in other words, help me 
through with the theft—I would certainly for the future leave off all 
evil practices; but this theft and consequent lying appeared to me so 
necessary that they could not be dispensed with. A gracious God 
did not get me safe through. My master sent the other apprentice 
to investigate the matter. The ironmonger acknowledged the giving 
me the shilling, and I was therefore exposed to shame, reproach, and 
inward remorse, which preyed upon my mind for a considerable time. 
I at this time sought the Lord, perhaps much more earnestly than 
ever, but with shame and fear. I was quite ashamed to go out, and 
never, till I was arsured that my conduct was not spread over the 
town, did I attend a place of worship.” 

It was a strange method of conversion; but the change must 
have been real, for from this moment William Carey became 
not only a God-fearing man of unblemished life and conversa- 
tion, but, what is more wonderful, a singularly humble and 
self-denying one. In after-life, though he earned a large 
income, he remained as simple as in Hackleton, giving all but 
a maintenance to his work; and though his labours fatigue 
one even to think of, his constant reproach to himself was 
for his own incurable “indolence.” He bore a trial like 
Carlyle’s—the burning of his magnum opus, a dictionary of all 
languages derived from the Sanscrit—with all Carlyle’s nerve, 
and more than his sweetness, telling himself, when he heard of 
the catastrophe, to “learn Arabic with humility,” for “God 
can do without thee.’ He so impressed those who lived close 
to him, that, in the struggle between the Baptist Mission and the 
Serampore Brotherhood, which embittered a whole generation, 
the attacking party, malignant to all his associates, strove 
hard to except him from their condemnation—au effort which 
roused him to his one sharp letter. It was a certain humility, 
indeed, which made him a Dissenter. He conceived the idea 
that a true Christian ought to bear reproach for Christ, and 
that as a Churchman was never so reproached, he ought to join 
the Dissenters, who were. He did so, and gradually became an 
accepted local preacher though still a cobbler, filling up all 
leisure time with the study of the dead languages, for which 
and fer natural history he had an instinctive taste. He tried at 
the same time to keep school, in which he failed, entirely lacking 
the necessary authority ; but in 1787 he discovered the work for 
which he was best titted. He had been admitted to the ministry 
of a poor Baptist church, and began to urge on his brethren the 
duty of sending a mission to the heathen. His project was 
considered by the best men of his day utterly wild, or absurd, 
or even contrary to the doctrine of election; and it was not till 
1792, at an annual meeting of village preachers held at 
Kettering, that a resolution to send forth a mission was at 
last adopted. The means within reach were small, less than 
£200 being collected in three years; but Carey offered himself, and 
after hesitating between the South Seas and the Pelew Islands, 











started for Bengal. The original idea was that a Missionary was 
to support himself, and Carey, in his efforts to do this, endured for 
six years much suffering, amidst which, however, he learned much 
Bengalee and some Sanscrit, and by his correspondence woke 
such a feeling among the Evangelical Churches that when, in 
1800, he removed to Serampore, and was joined by his wel. 
known colleagues, Marshman and Ward, all difficulties from 
without had disappeared. 

In Serampore, Carey lived for thirty-four years, the head ang 
pivot of a small community of Evangelists, who, by their own 
efforts, maintained Missionaries scattered all over Bengal, and 
spread the Bible throughout India. His daily work during 
those years would have put a Secretary of State to shame 
While preaching and teaching, he, a man without original 
education, and with an inclination to indolence, in a burning, or 
rather steaming, climate, with a most burdensome correspond- 
ence to carry on, and amid constant interruption, by in. 
cessaut labour made himself one of the first Orientalists 
in the world; governed the College for Civilians, set up 
by Lord Wellesley; translated the Bible or the New Testament 
into thirty-four languages, cut types for them, and made the. 
paper; and as mere recreation, founded the Agricultural 
Society of India, introduced the cultivation of the potato, created 
a botanical garden, and wrote and published most valuable 
botanical works. The magnitude of the labour involved in the 
translationsis astounding, for though many of the languages are 
only dialects, and Dr. Carey knew Sanscrit, the key to most of 
them, unusually well, he endeavoured to secure perfect accuracy, 
and did secure complete intelligibility. It was often objected 
to his work after his death that his translations were but rough; 
but it is certain that two of them made communities of con 
verts without human help, natives so wide apart as Afghans 
and Bengalees actually adopting Christianity solely from perusal 
of Carey’s translations. Having read one of them, we believe 
the truth about these translations to have been this. They were 
rough in the sense that they were colloquial. They were good 
translations; but Dr. Carey was too eager to be understood of 
the common people, and deliberately preferred their usage to 
more cultivated forms. He was, too, a literalist, and sometimes 
forgot that it is as easy to leave a word like ‘“ Logos” un- 
translated, as to give it an interpretation which will only become 
reverential after a lapse of centuries. What, however, was per- 
haps more wonderful than his work, was the strong sweet- 
ness of character which grew on him, which won him the 
confidence of a man like Lord Wellesley—essentially a patriotic 
Sultan—and enabled him without absurdity to write to his 
sons in words of warning that the next best thing to being 
a Christian is to be a gentleman, and to tell those who 
advised him to erect a tomb for himself that it was far 
better when he was dead to be forgotten, There is not, we 
believe, throughout his life—which Dr. Smith has detailed with 
minute care and great skill in the use of his materials 
—an occasion recorded of him on which he gave way to 
temper, or neglected a duty, or forgot even for a moment 
that he had given himself, and all that he had, to Christ. He 
learned languages only to circulate the Bible; he conciliated all 
men only to promote the Christian education of Europeans and 
natives alike; and he earned in life some £50,000 to bestow 
£45,000 upon the direct diffusion of Christianity. And he did 
all this for a people in whom he scarcely believed, for, from first 
to last, he was keenly aware of the defects of Asiatic character, 
and held that the termination of British rule would be the signal 
for universal retrogression. This biography has evidently beet 
to Dr. Smith a labour of love; it brings out the man thoroughly, 
and it will be welcome to a much wider circle than that which 
is interested in missions. 


MISS GREENWELL’S MEMOIRS.* 
Dora GREENWELL’s name is probably known but little to the 
public generally. She lived a retired life, and it cannot be sal 
that her literary labours were of a kind to interest ordinary 
readers. Neither did she do much that gives a woman a name 
in the world of letters. She wrote poems and she wrote essay 
and in verse as well as prose showed abundant facility 4 
power; butin neither department of literature has she = 
permanent mark, and her books are better known to friends 
than to the public. Her biographer, writing with the best 
intentions, displays a strange want of critical judgment in his 





* Memoirs of Dova Greenwell, By William Dorling. London: Clarke and 00. 
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comments on her writings. He has no sense of proportion, and 


the praise he expends on Miss Greenwell would suffice for a 
writer of the highest order. In a sonnet, somewhat weak in 
form and by no means specially remarkable for substance, he 
gnds “a grasp of the grandeur of human life, and a lofty esti- 
mate of its vast meaning and scope,” words which, if they 
mean anything, might be more fitly applied to the finest work 
of Wordsworth ; and the following pretty lines, which merit no 
stronger adjective, claim, in Mr. Dorling’s judgment, “a lasting 
place among the brief but matchless effusions of genius which 
touch on home” :— 
“Two birds within one nest ; 
Two hearts within one breast ; 
Two spirits in one fair 
Firm league of love and prayer, 
Together bound for aye, together blest. 
An ear that waits to catch 
A hand upon the latch ; 
A step that hastens its sweet rest to win. 
A world of care without, 
A world of strife shut out, 
A world of love shut in.” 

Of Dora Greenwell’s prose writings the biographer writes 
with the same singular lack of restraint. Of a book called 
The Patience of Hope we read :—* It is frequently invested with 
the mystic charm of Jacob Behmen; it has the devoutness of 
Baxter; the pungent vivacity of Thomas Fuller, as well as much 
of his apothegmatic charm of expression; not a little of the 
sparkling felicity of Jeremy Taylor; the simplicity of Bunyan ; 
and the exquisite sublimity of Pascal.” It is scarcely necessary 
to say that a book which combined the characteristics of all 
these writers would be unique in literature. The little volume— 
which, by the way, is out of print—is full of suggestive thought 
on the source and growth of the spiritual life.’ It deserves to 
be read, and persons whom it attracts will not be satisfied with 
one reading; but Mr. Dorling’s extravagant praise, like all 
exaggeration, is likely to make a reader unwilling to estimate 
the work at its true value. 


If we cannot praise the author for his criticisms—he goes so 
far as to say that, in his judgment, if Miss Greenwell’s health 
had been better “she would have no superior of her own sex 
in all our English history ”*—we may be grateful to him for 
his facts, and for the life-like picture which, thanks to some 
of Miss Greenwell’s friends, he has been enabled to present. 
The truth is, we think, that this gifted woman’s power of 
winning and attaching friends, her intellectual and spiritual 
sympathy, the warmth of her heart, the charm of her manners, 
had an influence over those who knew her unfelt by persons who 
know her only through her books. If she had not “a great, 
grand mind,” as one of her companions said, she had, to borrow 
the well-known German phrase, “eine schéne Seele”—“a 
beautiful sonl”—fall of vitality, ardour, and receptiveness. 
The “Reminiscences” in the volume, by friends who knew 
how to value her, form by far the most attractive portion of the 
narrative. Miss Ingelow has some pleasant memories of “ Dora,” 
as she was familiarly called by all her acquaintances. She 
writes of her social nature, of the total absence of reserve, and 
of the charm of her talk; but she adds that intimacy did not 
increase, “ for she was one of those uncommon persons, if I am 
not mistaken, who can acquire, understand, and sympathise 
with nearly all they are ever to know about authors from their 
books. Personal intercourse did uot appear to change or heighten 
for her the significance of their written words.” And Miss 
Ingelow adds :—* She herself was the most remarkable woman 
Ihave known.” Miss Ingelow, however, was not one of Dora 
Greenwell’s closest friends. She met her, indeed, frequently, 
and rejoiced in her affection; but if, as she hints, the inti- 
macy did not grow, her case seems to have been exceptional. 
The most life-like account of Miss Greenwell is from the peu of 
the Rev. Thomas Constable. He knew her when he was a boy 
and she a mature woman, and his recollections of her sympathy 
and interest in all that concerned the family show a mind at 
leisure from itself; they show, too, a freedom and largeness of 
view, an absence of conventional restrictions, and a faith in 
others and in herself as charming as it is uncommon. The 
following quotation gives an illustration of character which 
bears the stamp of truth in every line. After saying that he 
had never met with so delightful a talker, Mr. Constable adds :— 

“My mother and I were much amused after paying her a visit at 
Clifton by her parting remark to us,—‘ Oh, Lacy, there is only one 


thing that I am sorry about—that we haven’t talked more.’ Our 
impression was one of brilliaut, delightful, and almost unbroken talk 








from her. Although she was all of a piece, and quite coherent, yet 
she hardly ever took exactly the view one expected about any subject. 
There was always much of her own individuality, not only in her 
expression of her views, but in the views themselves...... She 
always said fearlessly just what she was feeling at the moment. 
Once when I had said something about the monotony of what we are 
led to expect in Heaven, che replied, ‘Oh! dear Tom, that’s not my idea 
of Heaven at all; I don’t want to go to be always bowing down 
before the Almighty, and telling Him how holy He is; I want 
to go and have a good time.’ She had been tortured by pain, and 
malaise worse than pain, and she spoke as she felt at the time. One 
of the most spirituel and religious souls I ever knew, she could not 
away with any, goody-goody, talk, but was always true and fear- 
less. She had a belief in the holy bread and wine which many call 
superstitious ; once, when I was going to an early celebration, she 
wished much I could bring back some of the bread for her. She 
occasionally confessed to a priest, and always, she told me, with 
benefit. I think to her the great strength of the Catholic Church 
was that it seemed to her to join all its members more than 
(non-Anglican) Protestants do. But though she believed so 
thoroughly in the Catholic Church (Roman, Greek, Anglican) as an 
energetic and richly gifted, Divinely gifted body and force, still her 
personal sympathies were, I think, with Evangelicals and Dissenters. 
She did not much like, she told me, as a rule, the High-Church 
clergy, and she disliked a ritualistic service. the was in the curious 
position of accepting the dogmas which give ritualism and symbolism 
their meaning, and yet disliking the ritualism itself. No service was 
too simple for her ; no doctrine too high. But the central truth of 
all for her ever was the atoning death of Christ on the Cross, and she 
clung alone to those who made it their chief and only hope and theme. 
ee ut She was always singularly free from conceit and affecta- 
tion in every way ; but she honestly admired many of her poems very 
much, and did not scruple to say so with the utmost frankness. Some- 
times, when I was reading them out to her, she would call out,— 
‘Oh, stop, dear Tom, isn’t that a beautiful line ? Read it again;’ 
or, ‘Are you sure you see what a beautiful thought that is?’ Andif 
I praised any passage—‘ Oh, I’m so glad you Jike that; that is such 
a favourite of mine.’ It was the easiest thing possible for her to 
express her thoughts, both in words and acts, and she had no reserve 
that was not born of kindness and delicate feeling. Once, when my 
sister was visiting her at Durham, it came into Miss Greenwell’s mind 
during breakfast that she had forgotten to say her prayers. No 
sooner in her mind than on her lips; nor did the impulse stop there. 
Leaving her seat she quietly knelt down at the other end of the room, 
and when she had asked for what she wanted, came back to her place, 
evidently feeling that nothing in the least remarkable had happened.” 
In her religious views, Miss Greenwell, it: will be seen, shrank 
from accepting the shibboleth of any Christian community. In 
writing an account of John Woolman, and dedicating the little 
book to Mr. Whittier, she showed her sympathy with the 
Quakers; while detesting the Papacy, some of the practices of 
the Roman Catholic Church were dear to her; and we are told 
there was much in it that she admired “ with the head,” while 
with the heart she was “ altogether Protestant.”’ In some respects 
she was a mystic ; and while convinced that a religion in entire 
accordance with reason could not be of Divine origin, she held 
that the historical was the ground on which the grand battle 
for Christian truth had to be fought. “On this ground,” she 
writes, “ we cannot only fight, but breathe. It comes between 
authority—the hard stringency of Rome crushing out indi- 
vidual reason, and making little, I would almost say, of indi- 
vidual faith—and the vague subjectivity of Protestantism, 
needing, as it does, form and colour and defined outline to make 
it tangible to those who have not grasped its inner life.” There 
are letters here to Professor Knight touching on religious pro- 
blems which show how alive Dora Greenwell was to the diffi- 
culties of belief, and how honest she was in expressing her 
perplexities. She knew but one way out of them, and that way 
she followed with unfaltering steps. ‘Thus she writes :— 

“ T do not feel as if I should be able to write anything connected 
on the subject of our Saviour’s work and necessary death. It 
remains for me just what it is, a fact, the one great fact—in itself 
doubtless an enigma ;—Heaven’s unexp!ained enigma—but the one 
which alone to my heart meets and touches all life’s direst ones. It 
is more real to me than anything in the world or out of it ; that which 
brings the human, pitying, sympathising element into the whirl and 
awful chaos of creation; and makes of Gud a Being to be loved, 
because it proves there is a necessity (of nature unknown to us) for the 
loss, anguish, and death that presses on the whole world ; and that God 
himself has stooped to it. How different to the old gods of Greece— 
careless and cruel in their continual serenity—a God upon a Cross! 
This, as Lacordaire says, is my theology: Suinma theologiv. ; I 
think the utmost I have ever said on this subject—I mean in writing 
—has been in letters to you. The aspect I see the Cross in since I saw 
it at all, never varies. It has saved the world, and it will save me.” 
The belief uttered in these words dominated her life, and is 
expressed with much beauty, and often with mystic quaintness, 
in Carmina Crucis, a volume reviewed in the Spectator at the 
time of its publication sixteen years ago. We pointed out then, at 
considerable length, what seemed to us the fine qualities and.also 
the defects of Miss Greenwell’s poetical genius; and we do not 
purpose, therefore to attempt any fresh estimate of her position. 
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But we may observe, in passing, that her poetical growth seems to 
have been largely dependent on intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. This is not necessarily the case. Culture and mental 
progress do not always stimulate the faculty of imagination ; but 
the contrast is striking between the poems, often verging on 
mediocrity, published in 1848 and the volume published in 1867 
In Carmina Crucis there appear to be still further signs of pro- 
gress. That book is now, we believe, out of print, and, there- 
fore, in closing these remarks on Miss Greenwell and recom- 
mending her Memoirs to our readers’ attention, we may be 
allowed to transcribe a characteristic poem on a theme she 
loved, from a volume which contains her maturest work as a 
poet :— 
‘When I have said my quiet say, 
When I have sung my little song, 
How sweetly, sweetly dies the day, 
The valley and the hill along; 
How sweet the summons, ‘ Come away !’ 
That calls me from the busy throng. 


I thought beside the water’s flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves, 
I thought in Autumn’s harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves; 
But lo! methinks the day was brief 
And cloudy ; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf 
I bring, and yet accepted, free 
And blest, my Lord I come to Thee. 


What matter now for promise lost, 

Through blast of Spring or Summer rains ? 
What matter now for purpose crost, 

For broken hopes, and wasted pains ? 
What if the olive little yields, 

What if the grape be blighted ? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 

Upon a thousand hills the vine. 


Thou lovest still the poor; Ob, blest 
In poverty beloved to be! 

Less lowly is my choice confess’d, 
I love the rich in loving Thee! 

My spirit bare before Thee stands, 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign, 

I come to Thee with empty hands, 
The surer to be filled from Thine.”’ 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. 

Picturesque Lurope and Picturesque Aierica are now appro- 
priately followed up by Picturesque Canada. Nor can we bestow 
higher praise on these volumes than by saying that they are 
worthy to belong to the series, and will even add to its reputa- 
tion as a monument of enterprise and tasteful execution. The 
“Canada” which the artists and writers who have contributed 
to this work so vividly bring before us is the larger Canada of 
recent geography and politics, the great Dominion which, like 
Italy of old, has its “mare quod supra, quodque alluit infra.” 
But, of course, even two stately volumes, of some nine hun- 
dred pages, could not suffice for the vast territory which reaches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Some parts have had to be 
omitted altogether; and one region, perhaps richer in promise 
than all, as blest with a more genial climate—British Columbia 
—has to be dismissed with some fourteen pages, and a hinted 
promise, which we hope to see fulfilled ere long, of a more 
adequate treatment hereafter. 

The first volume opens with an “ historical review ”’ of Quebec, 
from the pen of Principal Grant, one of the chief, as heis one of 
the ablest, contributors to the literary portion of the work. The 
three succeeding chapters are also given to the description, literary 
and historical, of the Canada of history, and the subject is re- 
sumed later on. We should say that there is no more interesting 
chapter in the whole of the two volumes, as regards the work of 
pen and of pencil, than that which is devoted to French- 
Canadian life and character. Mr. W. Raphael’s two vigorous 
little sketches, “ An Old Habitant,” and “ Habitant and Snow- 
Shoes,” though they may not be intrinsically superior to many 
of the other illustrations, have a special interest. We are almost 
overwhelmed by the prodigality with which the wonders of 
Nature, mountain and waterfall and lake, are presented to us; 
it is a relief to get back to a little bit -of human life. From 
Montreal we are taken to the Lower and the Upper Ottawa, and 
to the city of that name, elevated to the rank of a capital by 
the irreconcileable claims of the older cities. It has at least a 
noble situation ; and, though cities which owe their origin to 
deliberate. purposes of policy rather than to natural growth 
seldom prosper, may well have a future before it. The 
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Government buildings certainly form a fine block, with 
which the structures of Westminster do not compare alto. 
gether favourably. Mr. Dixon, who writes the chapter 
on Ottawa, describes the French-Canadian Members ag 
surpassing their English colleagues in “ accuracy of ex. 
pression and grace of style,” and tells us that “ these qualities are 
noticeable even when they speak in English.” This superiority 
he attributes to the classical training that is the basis of their 
education. It is a salutary warning. When the scientific men haye 
had their way, and banished what an eminent exponent of their 
views is pleased to term the “frivolous pursuits of the Classica] 
Tripos,” and when a generation has grown up withont the 
reflected influences of the old training, the language of politics 
and literature—if literature survives—will be clumsy and dismal 
indeed. While we are speaking of warnings, we may reiterate 
with emphasis that which is the conclusion of the next chapter, 
in which Principal Grant and Mr. A. Fleming speak of the 
present and the probable future of the “lumbering” trade, 
Reckless destruction of trees and forest-fires (one in the province 
of Ontario, in the autumn of 1881, destroyed three million pounds 
worth of timber) threaten this trade with an end which, if not 
actually imminent, is not far remote. Twenty years is the 
limit which some experts give to it, unless something is done to 
restrain the destructive agencies. 

After this, we visit “The Upper Lakes.” No part of the two 
volumes has more charming illustrations. We may mention 
“On French River” and “ Red Rock,” a post of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company on the Nepigon River (if we understand the 
geography of these parts). The Nepigon is a famous trout: 
stream ; and here, as elsewhere, we get glimpses, inexpressibly 
tantalising, when all trout-streams are either exhausted or pre- 
served, of an angler’s paradise. T'he next four chapters are 
given to the North-West, to the prairies of Manitoba, to the Red 
River (we would single out for special notice ‘“ Near Portage La 
Prairie” and “ Banks of the Red River,” both by Mr. F. B, 
Schell), and other localities yet more remote. One of these 
chapters describes the Mennonites, one of the many religious 
communities which find a shelter in the New World. Germany 
and Russia successively lost them because of their adherence to 
peace principles. For the last nine years they have been 
prospering in their “Reserve” in the North-West. From this 
far excursion we return to the “ Niagara District,” where we 
find some striking and effective pictures, the bits of detail being, 
perhaps, more satisfactory than the attempt to grasp the whole. 
A chapter on “ Toronto ” concludes the first volume. 


‘The second opens with chapters on ‘ From Toronto, West- 
ward,” and “From Toronto to Lake Huron” Here, again, we 
get some pictures, particularly interesting from the human point 
of view, of the fishing population of the great lakes. The next 
chapter is introduced with an exquisite landscape of “ Muskoka 
Lake.” This region has a history, too, as well as splendid 
scenery; and the chapter in which Mr. C. Mercer Adams 
summarises it must not be neglected in the charm of 
the illustrations. Passing over the chapters on “ Ontario” 
and “South-Eastern Quebec,” though not without mention- 
ing the wonderful landscape “ Lake Memphremagog, from 
Owl’s. Head,” we came to the “Lower St. Lawrence and the 
Saguenay,” both more familiar names than some which we have 
been meeting with. The two pictures of “ Cape 'I'rinity” and 
“Under Cape Trinity ” must here be mentioned. New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward Island have 
each a chapter allotted to them. The mining industry of the 
first and the fisheries of the second are described. The finest of 
the Nova Scotia illustrations is, we should say, that of Cape 
Split, a name unknown to our atlases. But these chapters are, 
like that on British Columbia, necessarily a little contracted. 
There is plenty of room for at least as much more as we have 
here before the “ Dominion” has had justice done to it. 

SCOTCH LOCAL HISTORIES.* 
We are very glad to include in our list of Scotch local histories 
a new and abridged edition of the late Dr. Robert Chambers’ 
invaluable Domestic Annals of Scotlaud. That indefatigable yet 
cautious social explorer did not quite set the example of reproduce 
ing the past history of Scotland from those burgh, Kirk-Sessiou, 
and other local records, which are much more complete than any- 


* Culvoss and Tuwlliallan ; ov, Perthshire on Forth. By David Beveridge. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1885,—Aberdour and 
Inchcolme. By Rev. William Ross, LL.D. Fdinburgh: David Douglas. 1839.— 
Domestic Annals of Scotland. By Robert Chambers, LL.D, Abridged Edition. 
Edinburgh ; W. and R. Chambers. 1885. 
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thing of the kind in England; but he certainly rendered the 
practice fashionable. He “has exhibited,” as the author of one 
of the local histories mentioned below says, “in an interesting 
and satisfactory manner, as Thomas Carlyle did a few years pre- 
viously in Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, the principle 
of leaving historical documents to tell their own tale, and thus 
enabling the reader to form his own independent conclusions.” 
The new edition of the Anials, which consists entirely of extracts 
from various civil and ecclesiastical records, with short historical 
and other elucidations, exhibits this principle in perfection. One 
feels a curious interest, here verging on the weird, there on the 
tragic, and again on the grotesque, in watching the progress of 
civilisation in Scotland for nearly three centuries, between the 
Reformation and the Rebellion of 1745, as that is exhibited 
largely, although not entirely, in Edinburgh, whose streets ran 
blood quite as often as they ran claret. In Dr. Chambers’ pages 
the lion lies down with the lamb; cheek-by-jowl with a story of 
mad passion we find an entry about the price of meal or harvest 
prospects; a crazy superstition—somehow the witchcraft mania 
bears an exceptionally repulsive appearance in Scotland—is re- 
vealed not far from such an entry as this, under date December 
93rd, 1610 :-—* We have now the first bint at public conveyances 
jn Scotland in a letter of the King encouraging Henry Anderson, 
of Hailsund, to bring a number of coaches and wagons, ane or 
mae, as he shall think expedient, for transporting of his hieness’s 
lieges betwixt the burgh of Edinburgh and town of Leith—pro- 
vided that he be ready at all times for serving of his Majesty’s 
lieges, and that he tak not aboon the sum of twa shillings Scots 
money for transporting of every person betwixt the said twa 
towns at ony time.” It is unnecessary to notice at length such 
awork as the Domestic Annals of Scotland, at all events after 
the lapse of so many years since its first appearance. Still, two 
curious and differently interesting facts may be noticed. Dr. 
Chambers calculates that, in 1645, the population of Scotland 
was 720,000 persons, of these Ndinburgh having 34,440, Glasgow 
and Perth each 6,600, and Dundee 11,100. A comparison of these 
figures with those of last Census for Scotland might lead to some 
curious speculations as to the causes of the comparative growth of 
cities and towns. One can quite understand Glasgow outstripping 
Edinburgh; but why should Dundee have fallen behind in the race? 
In 1574 we find this entry,—* The Town Council of Edinburgh 
agreed with a Frenchman that he should set up a school in the 
City to teach his own language, for which he should be entitled 
to charge each child twenty-five shillings yearly, besides enjoying 
a salary of twenty pounds during the Council’s pleasure.” Yet 
in 1720 we read,—* All persons ‘desirous to learn the French 
tongue’ were apprised by an advertisement in the Edinburgh 
Courant that ‘there is a Frenchman lately come to this city 
who will teach at a reasonable price.’ This would imply that 
there was no native French teacher in Edinburgh previously.” 
The experiment tried by the Edinburgh Town Council must, 
therefore, have failed. Was this due to the breaking-off of the 
old connection between France and Scotland maintained chiefly 
through the port of Leith ? 


Mr. Beveridge’s Culross and Tulliallan and Dr. Ross’s 
Aberdow and Ineheoline ave very good examples of Dr. 
Chambers’s general “ principle,” already alluded to, applied to 
particular districts of Seotland,—a principle of which it is, 
perhaps, only necessary to say that it leads to the converse of 
multun ta parvo. The one deals with a quaint and historically 
interesting little section of Perthshire, situated on the Firth 
of Forth, and which ought, from its geographical posi- 
tion, to be in Fifeshire; the other, with a picturesque 
portion of that county confronting Edinburgh from across 
the Firth. Both writers will seem to their English 
readers to have somewhat overdone their tasks. Dr. Ross 
is apt to fly from his subject into historical disqnisition or 
speculation,—a fact, perhaps, to be accounted for by his having 
originally arranged his materials in the form of public lectures. 
Mr. Beveridge devotes two haadsome volumes of four hundred 
pages each to two parishes, which comprise between them 
twenty-two square miles. Yet he is a painstaking and careful 
writer, and his book, in spite of its length, is never tedious. A 
considerable historic interest attaches to Culross, which contains 
sixteen of the twenty-two square miles that constitute “Perth- 
shire on Forth,” and is notable now mainly for its situation, which 
attracted the admiration of Scott, Cobbett, and Carlyle when 
visiting or passing throngh it. It was once, as the ruins of its 
monastery show, an important ecclesiastical centre. It was the 
birthplace of St. Mungo, and is associated closely with the 





history of the elder and younger St. Serf. Nearer our own 
time, Culross enjoyed a reputation and temporary prosperity 
as the chief seat of the once important girdle-manufactory of 
Scotland. Its vicinity has been the scene of not very success- 
ful experiments in coal-mining. Finally, Culross Abbey—now a 
country house—was the birth-place of Lord Dundonald, the 
most audacious of naval commanders and of Radical politicians. 
Aberdour and Inchcolme are full of the memories and miracles 
of St. Columba, St. Fillan, and other worthies whose names are 
to be found in the Scotch Saints’ Calendar; and in such Dr. 
Ross positively revels. 

These two works are, however, mainly of value because, like 
Mr. Edgar’s Old Church Life in Scotland—illustrated by the 
Kirk Session Records of the Ayrshire parish of Mauchline—they 
reproduce the social history of Scotland. Probably no book of 
its kind is better, certainly none is more detailed, than Mr. 
Beveridge’s Culross and Tulliallan. Having a small picture 
to paint, he has painted it with the painstaking care of a Dutch 
artist of the old school, the result being Dutch vividness. 
By extracts from the Kirk-Session and burgh records of this 
little Scotch town, Presbyterianism is revealed striking hard 
blows at the moral laxity and superstition of Romanism, sue- 
cumbing to Cromwell, temporarily submerged by a “ deboshed ” 
Episcopacy, finally triumphant and vindictive, putting forth all 
its theocratic strength, enjoining and enforcing the “bitter ”’ 
observance of Sunday, suppressing by censures and fines 
almost every imaginable offence, from the drunken excesses 
of “penny” weddings to absence from the Lord’s Supper, 
“ flyting ” (Anglicé, scolding), and “ dinging ” one’s wife. What 
asuccessful tyrantand Torquemada must have been the Rev. John 
Duncan, minister of the “ First Charge’ in Culross about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and what a portrait he would 
have made had there beena Barns in his period or his parish for 
him to sit to! Indeed, a kind of inglorions but by no means mute 
Burns did rebel against Mr. Duncan in the person of a Mrs. 
Bessie Cowey, whom we find cited before the Kirk Session on 
November 2nd, 1650, and accused of “Vile and scornful 
blasphemous language against honest and good people...... 
and chiefly against ministers.” Having been rebuked for 
swearing by one Archibald Baccolme, and “a woman of the 
other syd of the water,” Mrs. Cowey— 

“Railled on him, calling him hypocrit; and the woman reproving 
hir she fell out against hir, and railled on hir and the people on the 
other syd, calling them a pack of hyprocrits and puritans and 
suchlyk, and said we had got a swinger set up in the pulpit now to raill 
on the people, and a glyed taverne queen, his wyf, and that she 
hoaped in God to see all the ministers driven yet as sheep to the 
slaughter, and clapping her hands, so begid, ‘If every one sold doe 
as I wold, we should draiv the ministers out of the pulpit.’ ” 
Sometimes Kirk Sessions took a curious view of the compara- 
tive heimousness of Sabbath-breaking and ordinary offences 
against the law. Dr. Ross makes this quotation from the 
minutes of the Kirk Session of Aberdour for August 30th, 
1724 :— 

“Tt being reputed that David Allan, Robert Thompson, and John 
Reid, had broken the Sabbath Day, by stealing apples on that day, 
they were cited, and, compearing, they all acknowledged that it was 
only eleven of the clock on Saturday night, and that they were very 
sorry it should so have happened, and promised never to border so 
near on that day again; and were exhorted to carry as Christians, to 
behave themselves as those that know that God will not let them go 
unpunished that break his day without serious repentance.” 

“ Anything more confused than this either in an intellectual or 
moral point of view,” Dr. Ross says truly, “it is hardly possible 
to conceive, in connection with the proceedings of a court of 
conscience.” The Aberdour censors do not seem to have regarded 
pilfering as an offence at all, apart from Sabbath-breaking. 
RANGABE’S “THEODORA.”* 
Avant from the intrinsic merits of this poem, it furnishes a 
fresh proof that the literary ability which has marked two 
generations of the distinguished Phanariote family to which the 
author belongs is in no danger of deserting it in the third. 
The grandfather of the writer, nephew of the last Greek 
Hospodar of Wallachia, rendered many of the plays of Voltaire, 
Corneille, and Racine into Greek with such remarkable felicity 
as to provoke an epigram from an admirer :— 
“Translation and original 
There’s nought to choose between : 
Did Racine render Rangabé, 
Or Rangabé Racine ?” 








* Theodora: a Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. By Cleon Rangabé.  Leipsic: 
Oriental Press, 1884 
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M. Rangabé’s father, the Greek Ambassador at Berlin, has left 
no sphere of literature untouched, from grammar to the drama, 
—one of his plays, The Thirty, is shortly to be given at the 
Court Theatre at Schwerin,—and he himself, by his treatise on 
Family Life in the Time of Homer, his lyrical pieces, and his 
drama, Julian the Apostate, has made valuable additions to the 
honourable catalogue of his family’s intellectual achievements. 


After drawing an interesting parallel, in his preface, between 
the epochs of Justinian and Louis XIV., M. Rangabé insists, 
with great point, upon the special advantages possessed by a 
Greek in an attempt to reproduce the splendour of the Byzantine 
Empire. And yet, although this period forms as integral and 
inseparable a portion of their national history as that of Pericles, 
no compatriot of his has hitherto essayed the task on the same 
lines that he has chosen. Qn these grounds, an author who 
writes and speaks in a language but slightly differing from that 
of Justinian’s age, and who brings to his subject an exhaustive 
acquaintance with Byzantine literature, may fairly claim a 
unique and national character for his work. The style 
of the work deserves special mention. Modern literary 
Greek remains in an _ unsettled condition, and writers 
of individuality are obliged to follow each a line of their 
own. But while a course of compromise, such as M. 
Rangabé has adopted, is, on his own admission, inadequate 
to the essential needs of the language, it possesses certain 
clearly marked advantages of its own. While entirely classic 
in its elements, the style of Theodora is animated by the analytic 
method, and has all the elasticity of a modern and living idiom. 
It is so lucid and homogeneous that a clever sixth-form boy 
would very soon fall into it; and M. Rangabé certainly fulfils 
his promise not to let “archaisms and vulgarisms jostle one 
another in every sentence...... like Pericles and Hodge 
walking about arm-in-arm on the plea that they are both 
Greeks.” 


The plot may be outlined as follows. Theodora, after re- 
nouncing her actress career for a life of seclusion, has been 
wooed by Hecebolus, a young patrician, who, ignorant of her 
antecedents, has taken her with him to Pentapolis, of which he is 
appointed Governor. There she is recognised in the theatre ; and 
Hecebolus, realising for the first time her real character, deserts 
her in disgust. After wandering for mouths in vain pursuit of him 
and their child, Theodora returns to Byzantium, where she is 
discovered living in retirement by John the Cappadocian. The 
crafty Minister, anxious to regain his lost ascendancy, sees in 
her charms a means of diverting the young Emperor-elect from 
the cares of State, and contrives to bring them together in the 
Opening scene of the play. Justinian falls an easy victim to 
her fascination; but the sequel entirely falsifies the hopes of 
John the Cappadocian. Instead of luring Justinian into a life 
of inglorious ease, Theodora, raised to the throne, infuses new 
vigour into his rule, and inspires him with the highest and 
loftiest aims. Baffled in his design, and smarting under the 
refusal of the Empress to further his suit with Joannina, the 
young daughter of Belisarius, already betrothed to Anthemius, 
the famous architect, the Cappadocian prepares to play a double 
game, and frequents in diszuise the meetings of those discontented 
spirits whose conspiracies found vent in the Nika revolt. Amongst 
these, Hecebolus, now sunk to the level of a combatant in the 
arena, plays a leading part, filled with vengeance against Theodora 
after the failure of an attempt to renew their old relations. 
Should the conspirators prove strong enough to make a head, 
John is resolved to join them openly. Otherwise, by revealing 
and denouncing their plots, he counts upon securing that return 
for his services which the Empress has hitherto denied him. 
And so it turns out; for in a moment of weakness and despair, 
when the Emperor is meditating flight, and the mob are carry- 
ing all before them, Theodora gives a reluctant consent to 
John’s union with Joannina, on the understanding that he will 
exert his powerful influence with the rebellious Green faction, and 
induce them to spare the Throne. The revolt is crushed more by 
the strong arm of Belisarius and his veterans thau the diplomacy 
of the Cappadocian ; but the latter, relying on the Imperial word, 
only waits for the departure of Joannina’s father and mother 
from Byzantium to carry her off, and prepares to celebrate his 
bridal on the day of the opening of the great Temple of St. 
Sophia, Anthemius’s masterpiece. Anthemius, believing Joaunina 
to have been false, determines to turn a new discovery of his to 
deadly account, and annihilate the temple during the ceremony. 
But his design only half succeeds, and the chief victim is the 
luckless Joannina. Anthemius, struck with remorse, denounces 








as, 
himself as her murderer; but owing to the efforts of his devoted 
colleague, Isidore, to shield him, the first trial proves abortive 
and a new inquiry is called for. In the interval, the Empress, 
who has shown a strange excitement during his examing, 
tion, visits Anthemius in prison, and declares that she is his 
mother. At first he repels her with loathing as an unnatural 
monster who had first deserted and then ruinedhim. But finally 
he accepts her explanations and is reconciled to her. A public 
declaration of his parentage, however, being impossible, he sees no 
other solution of his equivocal position but suicide, and seizing 
a dagger from her girdle, stabs himself and dies in her arms, 
Broken in health and spirits, Theodora soon follows her gon to 
the grave; but not before she had received absolution and 
pardon from Hecebolus, whom she recognises in the priest 
summoned to attend her deathbed. In the foregoing sketch, we 
have been obliged, in the interests of brevity, to omit all mention 
of the scenes illustrating in dramatic form the progress of 
Belisarius’s arms in Italy and Africa, the pomp and circumstance 
of Byzantine Court ceremonial, and the extraordinary influence 
wielded by the factions of the Hippodrome. To render his 
picture of the life of the times as complete as_ possible, 
the author has spared no pains in the examination and 
sifting of contemporary records. He has, it is true, allowed 
himself some latitude in regard to chronology, introducing 
certain events, such as the last exploit of Belisarius, which 
really belongs to a later date. But he has shown sound 
judgment in his conception of the characters of his leading 
personages; and if his view of Theodora herself is unusually 
lenient, it at any rate affords an adequate solution of the con- 
tradictory statements of historians, besides furnishing a powerful 
mainspring to his plot. It should also be borne in mind that, 
as so temperate a writer as Milman remarks, the “ extreme 
profligacy of Theodora’s early life rests entirely on this virulent 
libel,”’—the Anecdota of Procopius. By dwelling on these 
charges, move suo, Gibbon has immortalised in his sonorons 
periods a picture inspired by malice and discoloured by impro- 
bability. On what he calls the rps7aq wariwBovrie of Proco- 
pius—the threefold change from an impartial historian to a 
servile panegyrist, and thence finally into a malignant satirist— 
M. Rangabé has a most interesting note; and while admitting 
that there is no historical basis for such a view, conjectures that 
slighted love for Theodora may have been the cause, a theory 
which is ingeniously worked out in the play. As to Theodora 
herself, the dramatist has conceived her as one plunged in 
infamy by her surroundings before she knew right from wrong, 
but vouchsafed a sudden awakening before it was too late, and 
finding in incessant devotion to the welfare of the Empire the 
surest oblivion of her hated past. It is this very patriotism 
which causes her unwittingly to wreck the happiness of her son, 
and almost with her last breath she bids Justinian “ love Hellas 
well.” In representing Anthemius to be her son, the author 
owns that he has been only actuated by dramatic exigencies, but 
points out the curious fact that though the names of his 
brothers are on record, there is no mention of the father of 
the famous architect. In the mode in which he chooses to wreak 
his vengeance, M. Rangabé turns dexterously to account the 
anecdote related of Anthemius and Agathias, showing the 
former to have anticipated in part the discovery of the power of 
steam. He also ante-dates the fall of the dome, which was due 
to an earthquake and not to the design of the architect, who 
was, indeed, no longer alive at the time of the disaster. While 
discarding with the best authorities the story of Belisarius and 
the obolus, M. Rangabé gives an excellent picture of the great 
general, whose loyalty to the Emperor came unscathed out of 
so many trials. His resignation in the face of calumny and 
ingratitude is the theme of one of the most effective scenes in 
the play. As he says— 
“ He who unmoved hath heard the lion’s roar, 

By ravens’ croaking setteth little store.” 
M. Rangabé excels in aphorism; and even where the sentiments 
are somewhat hackneyed, they derive force from the picturesque 
and vigorous language in which they are enshrined. Here are 
some linesin which Anthemius, in a moment of discouragement, 
bewails the tardiness of recognition accorded to genius :— 

‘We drain the bitter cup before we die, 

And late arrives the hour of recognition, 

The after-fame. Alas! what mockery 

Js this vain crowning of a skeleton, 

And singing pze ins to a corpse,— stale praise 

That cannot reach the deaf and mouldering dead, 

Marred by the laws of unrelenting change ; 

For no faint echoes of this earthly din 

To that dim shoreless oceau enter in.” 
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— 
M, Rangabé is not less successful in his lighter vein, and his 
dialogue is enlivened by many humorous touches. When 
the Cappadocian learns that of two escaped criminals “ one was 
a Green, the other was a Blue,’ he retorts, “ Blind Chance is no 
distinguisher of hue.” Of his skill as a lyrical writer, he gives 
5 ae : 5 a : 
q dainty specimen in the verses in praise of Byzantium, which 
are supposed to be sung at a night revel at the house of 
Chrysomallo. We have ventured to render the first three 
stanzas as follows :— 
‘“‘ Where banks are ablaze with their treasure 
OF roses that blossom and blow, 
Our city, enamoured of pleasure, 
With music and mirth is aglow. 
For joy, irresistibly reigning, 
Holds here his invincible sway, 
Where torches, the darkness disdaining, 
Turn night into day. 
Each goblet hath wine for its filling, 
And murmurs of late and of lyre 
Float in amorous unison, thrilling 
The hearts of the hearers with fire. 
Here glances caressing and tender 
Are darted from many an eye; 
And here, fain their sweets to surrender, 
Lips of roseate dye. 
Here Nature, in bounty excelling, 
Hath brought every beauty to birth, 
And lavishing love on this dwelling, 
Hath crowned it the queen of the earth. 
Yea, Cypris, thy delicate presence, 
Thy influence sheddeth a balm 
Upon this Elysian pleasance— 
An infinite calm.” 


With this extract, and with all apologies for the shortcomings 
of our versions, we take leave of M. Rangabé’s interesting poem. 
In the present state of apathetic indifference to Romaic which 
exists amongst English scholars, we cannot expect such a work 
to meet with the attention which it claims. But to those who 
are interested in the Byzantine epoch, it cannot fail to give the 
valuable aid always rendered by a first-rate historical play or 
novel. Such a service M. Sardou’s play, by the very circum- 
stances of its composition, can hardly be said to render. A word 
is due, in conclusion, to the handsome style in which this volume 
has been produced at Drugulin’s Oriental printing-press in 
Leipsic. The upright type is beautifully clear and easy to read, 
and the text is embellished with many illustrations vigorous in 
conception, if somewhat modern in spirit. 





CANDIDATES AND ELECITION AGENTS.* 
Few people can discourse of the dangers and difficulties which 
beset candidates and agents at elections with more knowledge 
thau Mr. Loader, who was election-agent for Sir Charles Dilke, 
and registration-agent in the old borough of Chelsea,—one of 
the largest, most: unwieldy, and least corporate of constituen- 
cies in the United Kingdom. ‘This work, therefore, comes with 
authority, and is worthy of being studied with diligence. The 
upshot of itis that Mr. Loader, like most of those who have 
given attention to the subject, considers that bribery and cor- 
ruption are more likely to be put an end to by the check put on 
excessive expenditure by Sir Henry James’s Act than by all the 
penalties promulgated against specitic offences. A further check 
has since been imposed by the Redistribution Act, through the 
greater size of constituencies, and the consequent inability 
to corrupt on a sufficiently large scale. When «a borough 
of 30,000 population or under is the exception instead 
of the rule, the practical obstacles to corruption are 
indefinitely increased. Instead, therefore, of the two-and-a- 
half millions of money which Mr. Loader considers a low esti- 
mate for the expenses of the election of 1880, we may reasonably 
hope that the present election may not cost more than a million. 
So large a proportion of the present candidates depend on their 
brains and their eloquence, rather than on their wealth and 
position, that they could not, even if they wished, afford to 
exceed the maximum allowed by the Act. The old freemen of 
the small boroughs, who caused the corruption of places like 
Sandwich, and whose corruption was an immemorial tradition, 
have been rendered an infinitesimal portion of a big constituency, 
when they have not been actually disfranchised. The penalties, 
too, are more severe, aud more likely to be enforced now that 
the Public Prosecutor has been called in to redress the balance 
of justice. Altogether, we may hope, for the first time in our 





* The Candidate's and Election-Agent’s Guide for Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections, By John Loader, Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens and Sons. 





history, to get a free, unbiassed verdict from the people of 
England on the issues set before them. 

Mr. Loader’s book will show the candidate and his agent 
how to avoid any danger of the verdict being upset by some 
chance delinquency of their own, while it will most assuredly 
impress them with the necessity of insisting, in season 
and out of season, to every one of their supporters, on 
the danger to which their cause will be exposed by a 
single act of immoral or extravagant zeal. The first caution 
required is that every or any one may be an agent. The prin- 
ciples of election agency, as compared with those of agency at 
common law, are of much greater breadth and indefiniteness; 
and the Judges have refused to define agency, because, “ when 
they have laid down a rule as to what constitutes agency, in the 
next election petition which they try, they find that rule has 
been evaded.” Practically, every active politician who assists 
in endeavouring to secure his candidate’s return becomes an 
agent. Probably every member of a “caucus,” or political 
association which takes part in an election, or the proceedings, 
other than mere registration, prior to an election, becomes an 
agent; the active members of it, and the officers, can hardly help 
being agents. It is, therefore, a satisfactory reflection for the 
candidate that if his seat is endangered by any corrupt 
or illegal act on the part of an agent, the agent him- 
self will, at all events, commit it at the risk of the loss 
of his liberty, and at that of the person who is corrupted 
also; corrupt treating, for instance, which formerly only sub- 
jected the person treated to an incapacity to vote, now sub- 
jects him to fine and imprisonment with hard labour, and the 
treater is liable to the same penalty. 

Yet there are few pitfalls for the honest men. The 
most noticeable is that of “ volunteer and unauthorised 
expenditure in printing electioneering squibs” which might 
easily be indulged in by a zealous partisan of a semi-literary 
turn of mind. If the object of the squib is to promote the 
return of a candidate, it ought to be ordered and paid for by 
the election-agent, and included in the returned expenses. 
Again, paying for a band of music for the conquering or con- 
quered hero’s procession to the polling-booths would be an 
illegal payment, whoever pays for it; and it is almost certainly 
illegal to adorn your footman with ribbons of the candidate’s 
colours if you have to buy them for the purpose. But, 
on the other hand, a great many pitfalls are discovered 
by over-sharp politicians which do not exist, and the 
Conservatives take particular delight in insinuating ima- 
ginary dangers, which they meet with unnecessary pre- 
cautions. For instance, the Act forbids the printing or 
publication of any “bill, placard, or poster having reference 
to an election without the name and address of the printer and 
publisher” on the face of it. Sir Charles Dilke’s address to the 
electors of Chelsea was issued on a post-card, and the Conserva- 
tives of Chelsea rashly hold that as the post-card had no 
printer’s or publisher’s name on it, an offence against what Mr. 
Loader calls the “U.I.P.P.A,,” or in Parliamentary English, the 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, was thereby com- 
mitted. So great is their own caution that even the tickets of 
admission to their meetings have the names of the printer aud 
publisher on them. In point of fact, it is, of course, obvious 
that no amount of legal ingenuity could construe a ticket for 
a meeting, which will go into the waistcoat-pocket, or a half- 
penny post-card sent through the post, into a “ bill, placard, or 
poster.” But it pleases the Conservatives to think that there 
are terrible dangers in the Liberal measure to secure purity 
of elections. There are dangers many and great to those 
who rely on influence and not on principles to secure 
the return of their party. The lady, for instance, who 
in a London constituency last week sent to a well-to-do 
tradesman (who probably could have bought her up twice over), 
and informed him that if he would vote blue he should have 
the custom of a certain house in a certain square, was possibly 
not aware that she was guilty of bribery, and rendered herself 
liable to imprisonment for one year with hard labour. To the can- 
didate and agent who rely ou their political programmes and per- 
sonal capacity alone, there are no pitfalls in the Corrupt Practices 
Act. If there are pitfalls on every hand for those who deviate 
from the straight path,so much the better. We want to secure 
in Parliament the true expression of popular opinion, not the 
expression of people acting under threats or promises of in- 
dividuals, whether Tory or Radical, or even under the mere hope 
of pleasing their immediate superiors. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a nee 


GIFT BOOKS. 

The King’s Service: a Story of the Thirty Years’ War, by the 
Author of “The Spanish Brethers,” &c. (R.T.S.), is an interesting and 
well-constructed story centering in the fortunes and adventures 
of a Scotch Protestant family who took part in it, and introducing 
also a German household, with whom their fortunes became con- 
nected. Chapter xxi., “The Cross-Bills Again,” is historically in- 
teresting as containing an authentic account of the death and last 
moments of Gustavus Adolphus by an eye-witness, his own page. A 
light and graceful touch shows itself throughout the tale, which, 
comprised ia 250 moderate-sized pages, we can recommend with 
pleasure. The getting-up of the book and the illustrations are alike 
good and tasteful. 

The Oliver Children. By Mary Davison. Illustrated by F. Dadd. 
(8.P.C.K.)—A pretty book with three pretty illustrations, written for 
children, who, we doubt not, will find themselves much interested in 
the story; it is told very cheerily and pleasantly, and is good 
throughout its 160 moderate-sized pages, without being at all 
“ goody.” 

Two companion volumes—Good Words, edited by Donald Macleod, 
D.D., and the Sunday Magazine, edited by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh 
(Isbister and Co.)—may be mentioned together. Both are so well 
known, that mention is really all that they need. Good Words has 
the special attraction of a story by that very entertaining novelist, Mr. 
James Payn, entitled “ The Luck of the Darrells,” and shows its usual 
multitude of all kinds of celebrities, theological, social and political, 
who now are good enough to write for the periodical press. The 
Sunday Magazine, too, shows a goodly list of contributors, and it has 
for its editor a writer whose knowledge of his work and broad ard 
liberal spirit leave nothing to be desired. 

Cassell’s Saturday Magazine (Cassell and Co.) presents its annual 
volume in a handsome volume of more than eight hundred quarto (or 
are they “elephantine”’ octavo?) pages. It contains seven serial 
stories, most of them begun and finished in the course of the volume. 
(This, we cannot but think, should be a rule to which no exception 
should be made.) ‘Then there are about eighty short stories, mis- 
cellaneous articles, notes on household matters, and, not less enter- 
taining and instructive than the other contents, under the title of 
‘*Everybody’s Business,” answers to correspondents. One feels a 
great temptation to discourse about these. We should like to know 
more about the ambitious gentleman who wants to become a good 
linguist, and is very judiciously advised to “begin with Latin and 
Greek.” That will occupy him for the present. When will he want 
to know what to go on with next ? It would be interesting to know 
more of the circle where long whist is still played, and to which 
apparently the knowledge that tricks count before honours has not 
yet penetrated. 


” 


Messrs. Routledge have sent us their yearly volumes :—Ioutledyc’s 
Every Boy’s Annual, edited by Edmund Routledge, and Routledye’s 
Every Girl’s Annual, edited by Miss Alicia Leith, each of them ex- 
cellent in its way, and happily adapted for its special public. Each 
has two serial stories; in the former, they are “‘ For Name and Fame,” 
by Mr. G. A. Henty, and “ Kéraban the Inflexible,’? by M. Jules 
Verne; in the latter, “ Florence,’ by Miss Alice Weber, and “ Little 
Great-Grandmother,” by Mrs. Herbert Martin. We may mention 
especially the pretty coloured illustrations in the Girl’s Annual to the 
series of papers entitled “ A Peep at Foreign Lands.’’ From the 
same publishers we have also received an old favourite, which we are 
glad to welcome again, Little Wide-Awake. Edited by Mrs. Sale 
Barker.—The illustrations are for the most part very good, and the 
reading well suited to the little ones. 





A somewhat similar magazine, but intended, we should say, for 
older children, is Our Darlings. Edited by Dr. Barnardo. (J. F. 
Shaw and Co.)—It has a special reference to the good work with 
which the editor has identified his name. With its prizes for answers 
to “Scripture Puzzles,” for essays, and the like, it maintains what 
we are sure is highly prized, a quasi-personal connection with its 
young readers. Now that Aunt Judy’s Magazine, in which the sym- 
pathetic nature of the editor did this work admirably, is no more, Dr. 
Barnardo’s magazine ought to fill a very useful place in the serial 
literature for the young. 

Amateur Work. Edited by the Author of “Every Man His Own 
Mechanic.” Vol. IV. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Here a man may 
learn, if only Nature has given him hands (by which we mean some- 
thing more than extremities furnished with ten fingers), to furnish 
his own home, make his own fishing-tackle, paint his own pictures, 
bind his own books (the art of writing them does not fall within the 
editor’s province), in short, to supply himself with pretty nearly every- 
thing, in the useful and ornamental way, which he can reasonably 
want. The ennmeration, or even classification, of all these matters 
We can only say that any reader, with a turn for 


quite defies us. 











a. 
carpentering or any kindred art, cannot do better than take this 
excellent work for a guide. 

Who was Philip? a Tale of Public School-life, by Rey. H, Cc 
Adams, M.A., with eight illustrations (Griffith, Farran, and (0), 
is another boys’ book, not likely to attract so many readers, either 
from the interest attaching to the hero of the tale, or the genoral 
and intrinsic merits of the book. In the first place, it runs on int 
nearly four hundred pages, which of itself would be sufficient to give 
rise to impatient and careless remarks as to “ Who was Philip ?” eygy 
if he were a more interesting character. As it is, the book is tog 
long and spun-oat in all respects, and contains a great deal of “ skip.” 
The boys’ conversations often run into speechifying, which in req) 
life would be stopped by the familiar ‘“‘Shut up!” The author, how. 
ever, is evidently well acquainted with school life; and there are some 
good scenes, as the paper-chase in chapter 9. 


Young Days of Authors. By Ascott R. Hope. With Illustrations, 
(J. Hogg.) —“ The stories,” as stated in the Preface, “are founded 
upon autobiographical materials, supplied by the, heroes themselves, 
with here and there a passage quoted or translated out of thei 
works. .... . The lives have been chosen less for the sake of their 
position in the literary world than with an eye to fullaess of interest 
- . . . against a background of the social and political history of 
the time.” Accordingly, the only ‘historic’? names are those of 
Heine and Alfieri, the rest consisting of the Chouan, Alexis Frangois 
Rio, Captain Basil Hall, William Hutton, “the Birmingham book. 
seller and book-writer;’ Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, “a successfyl 
authoress at the beginning of this century ;’’ and lastly, Thaddens 
von Bulgarin, who has been styled, undeservedly, “the Sir Walter 
Scott of Russia,” and whose story, it is believed, is now first pre. 
sented to English readers. The ‘ Lives,’ extending to nearly four 
hundred pages, supply much interesting and profitable reading of 
very diversified character, not the least interesting being that of 
William Hutton. 

Broken Hearts are Still. By Phoebe Allen. (S.P.C.K.)—The title 
is an appropriate one for this very melancholy story, said to be one 
“of areal life.’ The “stillness” is that of Christian resignation, 
the lesson of the tale. Beyond a short period of deceitful sunshine, 
on which the story hinges, and an occasional touch of cheerfulness 
in the telling, it is all gloom—too gloomy and unrelieved, we think, 
for a tale, and certainly so for ordinary readers. The book is other- 
wise of fair literary merit; the illustrations are three in number, 

The three following little books, each consisting of eighty small 
pages, and prettily bound and got up, with a frontispiece illustration, 
are published by the S.P.C.K.:—Dandy, by Cecilia Selby Lowndes, 
is a pretty little story of a dog and the complications connected with 
its possession, arising out of disobedience,—the moral, ‘that we can 
do no act of disobedience without receiving our punishment for it” 
(which we will not discuss). One of the little characters remarks, 
“When I’m happy I always feel good,” but finds himself unable to 
assent to the converse. The characters are pleasantly drawn, and 
all is pleasantly told. Goetz Jiiger’s Son. By H. J. M. G.—The 
scene is laid in Germany. The story tells of the stealing of 
a child, whose fortunes and adventures will, no doubt, interest 
the juvenile readers for whose sake they are recorded. The tale is 
left to convey its own lessons, without pointing any particular moral. 
A Hero-Poet. By the Author of “ A Queen.’’—A life of Theodor 
Korner, “ Son of Mars and the Muses,” soldier and poet of Freedom, 
born in 1791; and killed on the batile-ficld before he had attained his 
twenty-second year,|but not before he Lad won twofold glory, in arms 
and in verse. His memory is still revered in the Fatherland ; a statue 
was raised to him in 1871, and a museum, containing his relics and 
letters, was opened in Dresden, his birthplace, in 1873. “His 
countrymen regard his songs with a kind of sacred admiration that 
forbids criticism.’? The few specimens given, translated into English, 
have the true ring. In the “Sword Song,” written at the dawn of the 
day of his death, his sword is addressed as his bride; but he left 
another love behind him, his Antonia. His short and brilliant life is 
well worth the reading, and is well written. 


From the Tan-yard to the White House: the Story of President 
Grant’s Life. By William M. Thayer. With Portrait. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—The author is already favourably known as the 
writer of the Lives of Abraham Lincoln and President Garfield, 
“the aim of this volume, like that of its predecessors, being to show 
the elements of character that made the subjects great.” The book, 
numbering four hundred pages, is divided into thirty short chapters. 
It is, of course, a life that would tell its own tale under any cits 
cumstances, without the advantage of Mr. Thayer's practised hand. 
At thirty, the future warrior and President was almost unknown, and 
struggling to support his family in a country village. The chapters 
on his boyhood are extremely interesting, and prove that “the boy 
Grant and the man Grant were as nearly related as bud and frait— 
that the latter cannot be accounted for without the former is [? being. 
studied.’ Marvellous as is the record, no life could be more real, 
from its beginning to its end. Much is told in Grant’s own com 
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gersations ; after the Rebellion and thirty-five years of military life, 

e said to Bismarck,—“ The truth is, lam more of a farmer than a 

gldier. I take little or no interest in military affairs. I never went 
into the Army without regret, and never retired without pleasure.” 
The simplicity and modesty of his life and character are well known. 
Included is the fac-simile of a famous letter of his. It is, of course, 
a Life to be read. 

Famous Discoveries by Land and Sea. (Blackie and Son.)—Here 
we have eight stories in chronological order, beginning with 
Christopher Columbus’s discovery or rediscovery of America, and 
ending with a eketch of Mungo Park’s travels in Africa. For the 
most part the narratives are well known, the least familiar to English 
readers being probably those of the explorations of Cartier in Canada 
and Bougainville in the Pacific ; but there is no reason why they should 
not be told again. 

Arminius Vambéry: His Life and Adventures. Written by Him- 
self, (T. Fisher Unwin.) —M. Vambéry has written this story of his 
adventures expressly for young readers, and prefaces it with a 
chapter in which he commends it to them. It must be understood 
that the author does more than relate his adventures in Tartary ; he 
gives us a sketch of his previous life, and adds an account of his 
reception in Kurope after his return. It is needless to commend any 
farther to our readers one of the most adventurous and romantic of 
travellers. 

Friends and Foes from Fairyland. By Lord Brabourne. (Long- 
mans.)—We have an old complaint against Lord Brabourne in the 
choice of his subjects. He has a certain leaning—which we cannot 
praise—to the horrible. In former books he has introduced ogres, 
with ghastly details of their practices; now he treats us to a circum- 
stantial account of the doings of witches. ‘‘The Witches of Head- 
corn” is the chief of the three stories contained in this volume, 
occupying about two-thirds of the whole. It tells us how a certain 
Kentish maiden was bewitched, and how her father, after many 
adventures and with much hard labour, dissolved the charm. We do 
not object to stories built on graceful and harmless superstitions like 
that of the fairies and their kindred tribes of gnomes and elves; but 
the history of witchcraft is too dark and horrible to be made the 
proper foundation for an exercise of the fancy. ‘ Rigmarole,” the 
third story, should be excepted from this criticism. The tales are 
somewhat lengthy, but otherwise readable. Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
illustrations are, we need hardly say, full of humour. 

A quite unobjectionable fairy-tale, somewhat awkwardly mixing 
up the real with the fanciful, is Fairy Prince, Follow my Lead, by 
Emily E. Reader. (Longmans.) It is readable, however. 

A Soldier Born. By J. Percy Groves. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—This is a sufficiently good story of the usual military type. Cuth- 
bert Cumberbatch is the son of a retired officer whose own career has 
been unluckily cut short by an accident. He obtains a commission 
without purchase just before the Crimean War, goes out to the East, 
and after various preliminary adventures, among which the saving of a 
young lady from being drowned in the Bosphorus is prominent, takes 
part in the Battle of the Alma. After this, in company with two com- 
rades, one of them a French officer, he is taken prisoner. Imprisonment 
brings them into contact with the rescued young lady, who is the 
niece of a Russian General. Thus comes in a love affair. From the 
Crimea the regiment returns to England, and thence, after a year’s 
home-service, goes out tu take part in the Indian Mutiny. There is 
plenty of incident, briskly narrated, in A Soldier Born. 

For Name and Fame; or, Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie and Son.)—Mr. Henty encloses one of the military stories 
which he knows—and, indeed, has good reason for knowing—how to 
tell so well, in a frame which, in part at least, has done duty before. 
A retired officer's son is stolen by gipsies, in revenge for his action as 
a Magistrate, is brought up in a workhouse, and commences life as a 
boy on board a North-Sea smack. The smack is sent to the bottom 
bya collision with a Dutch vessel. But we must leave Mr. Henty to 
tell for himself the story of how the hero finds his way into the 
“Afghan Passes,” how he behaved himself there, how he wins his 
Way to a commission, and, finally, how heis recegnised and restored to 
his rightful position. A very spirited and stirring narrative it is, and 
with the fresh interest that attaches to recent history. 

For King and Queen; or, the Loyal ’Prentice. By Henry Frith. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Frith takes us back to the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James. His story opens with the abortive rising 
of Essex, and it takes us down as far as the discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot, of which we have a good account. Among the per- 
Sonages who appear upon the scene is the Lady Arabella Stuart, 
Whose adventures are described in an effective way. Altogether, Mr. 
Frith has made good use of his materials. 

Ajoat. By Mrs. Stanley Leathes. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—This is 
a story of a little girl who is sent adrift in a boat by the trick of an 
idiot, in revenge fora beating, by which her father had punished some 
mischievous proceedings on his part. She is picked up by a vessel 
homeward bound from India, and, by one of the convenient coincidences 





which we are content to receive in fiction, sent to find a home in the 
very village from which she had come. Mrs. Stanley Leathes, whose 
“Caged Linnet ” many of our readers will doubtless remember, makes 
a pretty and touching story, relieved with some effective pictures of 
nature, out of these materials. 

Yarns on the Beach. By G.A.Henty. (Blackie and Sons.)—These 
three “ yarns” ure good specimens of Mr. Henty’s excellent faculty of 
story-telling. In the first we have a story of the French war, in which 
Mr. Henty boldly attributes to his hero the audacious stratagem by 
which Nelson turned into a victory what might easily have been a 
great disaster at Copenhagen. “Surly Joe,” the second tale, is as 
gocd in its way as anything we have seen for some time. “Joe” 
tells the story of what embittered him against his fellows, and what 
turned him again to more kindly thoughts; and a very pathetic story 
itis. The title of the third piece is “ A Fishwife’s Dream.” 


The Postulates of Political Economy. By the late Walter Bagehot. 
With a Preface by Alfred Marshall. (Longmans.)—The experience 
of Professor Marshall as a lecturer on Political Economy at Cambridge 
has convinced him that the two remarkable essays by the late Mr. 
Bagehot, which form the opening chapters of his “ Economic Studies,” 
would be very useful as a text-book to students if republished separ- 
ately; and it is by his advice, accordingly, that the present republica- 
tion, to which he furnishes a preface, appears. We need hardly say 
anything fresh to recommend these essays to students, by many of 
whom they are doubtless already well known, except that they are 
here republished in a neat and convenient form. We are persuaded 
that they contain the real reconciliation between the two modern 
schools of economy, one of which maintains that political economy is 
a strict science, and the other of which maintains that it is a science 
only in the loose sense in which we might speak of the science of 
history or the science of character. Mr. Bagehot regarded political 
economy as a hypothetical science constructed on given postulates, 
none of which describe accurately actual fact, and most of which are 
not even approximately true except in modern times and in highly- 
civilised Western States. 

An Address made at the Special Service of Commemoration and 
Fellowship in Manchester Cathedral at the Time of the Burial of the 
late Right Rev. James Fraser, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, to which 
is added a Letter from the Dean to an Honorary Canon on one portion 
of the Address. By John Oakley, D.D., Dean of Manchester. 
(John Heywood, Manchester and London.)—We cannot express too 
strongly our appreciation of the “high seriousness,” deep feeling, 
and perfect candour of this address, which speaks of the late Bishop 
with deep reverence and affection, as well as with simple straightfor- 
wardness on the only subject on which the Dean felt himself obliged 
to confess the divergence of his own judgment from that of the late 
Bishop. The sermon is the model of the true style to be adopted in 
dealing with these solemn and difficult occasions, in which the 
language of mere panegyric is almost as painful, and quite as unsuit- 
able, as the language of stinted and unsympathetic appreciation. 


The eighteenth issue of Hood’s well-known Comic Annual deserves 
a very hearty word of praise. If one must have frivolity at this time 
of the year, it is well that it should be given after the manner of a 
French dinner, and should be marked by variety and by abundance 
of sauce piquante in the form of illustrations. This we have here— 
short, crisp, bright, well-illustrated stories, and a wealth of them, by 
experienced providers of such things like Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. H. 
C. Newton, Mr. Richard Butler, and Mr. Houghton. In point of real 
“fun ’—as distinguished from the odious ‘ comic business ’—Mr. 
Butler’s “ A Very Queer Story ” (the club whiskey might have been 
left out), and Mr. Newton’s ‘‘ Betrayed by a Baby,” are very much 
above the average of Christmas stories. Mr. Sims’s “A Mounted 
Patrol ’’ is distinguished not only by humour, but by an ingenious plot. 
Mr. Sims makes his two Dromios, the aristocrat and the common 
soldier, go through a really wonderful number of evolutions in 
small space. 

We regret that considerations of space should compel us to do but 
scant justice to Dr. Charles Annandale’s Concise Dictionary of the 
English Language (Blackie and Son). It is ‘‘ based” on the “ Imperial 
Dictionary,” the new edition of which, as it was issued in instalments, 


} 





, 
under the editorship of Dr. Annandale, we had occasion to speak 
of in the highest terms. But it is no mere abridgment of the 
previous and larger work. It has been essentially rewritten, 
and to some extent rearranged. Obsolete words, provincialisms, 
and the like, with, of course, quotations verifying the meanings 
her hand 


of words, have been omitted. On the ot ,» Some new 


matter has been incorporated in this work; and we are very 
glad to observe that Dr. Annandale has not discarded colloquialisms 
that shortly—more’s the pity in many cases—will become 


classical. Altogether, he has given us a compact and beautifully 


printed yolume of upwards of 800 pages, amply provided with 
appendices in the shape of lists of abbreviations, geographical names, 
and the like, which stands towards other dictionaries of the smaller 
character in the relation of the ‘‘ Imperial” to rival Lexicons,—in 
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other words, it holds the “ premier” place. Whoever wishes to see 
how much information, involving minute and important distinctions, 
can be conveyed in half a column, may be referred to “ Bill,” with 
such sub-headings as “ Billof Lading,’’ “ Bill of Divorce,’ and “ Bill 
of Mortality.” Dr. Annandale’s “concise” dictionary, which is as 


much as in these busy days a literary man needs, should be kept on 
the writing-table, while the ‘“‘ Imperial” should be on the library-shelf. 
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Gisborne (W.), New Zealand Rulers, er 800 ...........ccccceeeeeseeees S. Low & Cv.) 76 
Goldsmith (0.), Deserted Village, illus., 4to .. “(Gascell &Co.) 2/6 
Green (G. C.), Collect ons, &e., of Natural History, cr 8vo. (I. Reeve) 7/6 
Guernsey (L. E.), Oldham; cr 8vo ... (J. F. Shaw) 50 
Hack, (M. P.), Faithful Service, er § ’ Stoughton) 5/0 
Harrison (S.), Queen of the Arena, OONYD «35.0 (T. F. Unwin) 6/0 
Hatton (F.), North Borneo, 8vo .................. ..(8. Low & Co.) 18/0 
Heart and Home Songs, with Music, 12mo (Hatchards) 20 
Herbert (Lady), Wives and Mothers i in the Olden Time, cr — sane (Bentley) 60 
Higgin (L ), Margaret Grantly, 2 vols. er Svo L 21/0 
Hodder (E.), Thrown on the W ‘orld, cr 8vo .... 6/0 
Hurlstom (A.). Played Out and Lost, cr 8vo 6/0 
Jeffries (R.), The Open RE, COND: cag cnsscseauerscccavassberuseeberecceet (Chatto) 60 
Keeling (E.), The Pride of the Family, cr 8v0 . .(Wes. Conf. Office) 20 
Kinnard (E. i, Twilight Tales, cr 8vo...............+ . (Chapman & Hall) 7,6 
Kershaw (S. W.), Protestants from France, cr 8vo... L 6/0 
Knowles (J. H.), Dictionary of Kashmir Proverbs, cr 8v J §/0 
Leander (R.), Dreams by a French Fireside, cr 8vo.. .. (Chap’ mi un & Hall) 7/6 
BAO WANGO. ©), RAIN GREON AMIOK, DEVO o06c55.c0scicvnisoaseveceonsnnsidebononses (F. Warne) 3/6 
Livesay (J.), Life and Teachings of, er 8vo (Nat. Temp. League) 3/6 
Lloyd (E.), Judged by Appearances, cr 8vo . .(Lond. Lit. Soc.) 

Loftie (W. G.), Orient Line Guide, SSSR eee terion (S. Low & Co.) 


Mackennal (A.), Biblical Scheme of Nature and Man, cr 8vo. 
Malan (A. N.), Lighthouse of St. Peter, 12mo 





BASSS 


‘(Casse'l & Co. ) 


LO CONS CORO ET Oo 






















Moaranall (@.), NO..1S, OF BVO ....0600c..ccsosescorsee o0e 

Martin (N. M. ), By Solent and Dann be, cr 8V0 ...........0cceseesseceeees (Triibner) 6 
Matthews (B.), The Last Meeting, er Svo ......... ..(T. F. Unwin) 6 
Milton’s L’Allegro, illustrated, 1é6mp.... (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
PEM RN INI 552 cca sscusecscns'ctleucatenyossunceieschapiocesoonincnsoouee (Simpkin) 26 
Ouida’s Othmar, 3 vols. er 8yo , ... (Chatto a oa las) 31/6 
Parables of Our Lord, illustrated by J. need C.K.) 3/6 
Parker (J.), Weaver Stephe n, 8vo prs onda Shei) 7/6 
Pathway of Promise, 'arge type a OTE nc sivonsenicicsenmeecmeud (Isbister) 2/6 
Pennefather (C.), Songs if the Pilgrim Land, 16mo ...(Shaw) 50 
Pennington (A. 8.), British Z ophytes, CY BVO vessseseeee . (L. Reeve) 10/6 
Philip’s Handy Pa MO ciicesconveasionnecannasaasonndes (Philips) 3/6 
Pick (T. P.), Fractures, Dislocations, a ee Cassell & Co) 86 


Prettiest Woman in Warsaw, cr 8V0 ........0 eee ..(Ward & Downes) 6/0 





Radical’s Daughter, by a Pevr’s BOM, OE BVO) veeswecsncabscersessecednesses (Longman:) 6,0 
Reade (C.), Perilous Sceret, Cr SVO ... .ececccececsescsecesseesesenscee ....(Bentley) 60 
Religious Progress, the Pr actic: ul Christianity of Christ, 8vo ........ ‘(Triibner) 2/6 
Robertaon (K ), A Knave of Diamonds, cr 8v0...........0ccccc00e eee (W. Paterson) 6/0 
Rowsell (F. W.), Recollections of a Relieving Officer, 12mo (J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 


Saunders (F.), Salad for the Solitary, 8vo.. 
Schliemann (H.), The Prehistoric Palace of 
Shaw (E. M.), Pixies and Nixies, er 8vo... 
Smith (J. D.), Prophet of Glory, er 870 


...(Bent'ey) 7/5 
... (J. Murray) 42/0 
ond. Lit. Soc.) 3,6 
(Hawkins) 50 

























Smith (W. K.), Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia...(Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Stables (G.), Kenne th McAlpine, cr 8vo .. (Partridge) 3/6 
Story of the Passion of Christ, 4to......... .. (National noel 40 
EMVIO’ US .}5 MEMMCAT TRGOTY, OF BVO. ....5...:-5<csvescssseoseeseevanccsoeeccoseune! Philips) 1/6 
Tothill Or ), Pen and Pencil Notes on R ..(Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Tytler (3.), ier RR IE: (Isbister) 5/0 
Wallis (A. 8. C.), Royal Favour, er 5 Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Warner (A.), Daisy Plains, er 8vo ............ (Nisbet) 3/6 
What I Have Taught My fe hildren, 12mo.. .. (Williams & Norg: ite) 26 
Wherry (E. M.), Commentary on the Qurans, cr 8yvo.........(Wes. Conf, Office) 2/0 
Whitfield (F.), Christ Our Life, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
Whitney (A. D. T.), Be nnybrow gh, 2 VOIS. CF BVO «+... ccsesssesesseeses (Longmans) 14/06 
Wordsworth (W.), Ole on Immortali tv, illustrated, 4to 2,6 


(Cassell & Co.) 





DEATH. 
ish inst., at Bournemonth, 





*Swanwick.—On the Frederick Swanwick, of 


Whittington, Chesterfield, aged 75. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Six lines and under, 5s; ‘and 9d per line for every ‘anes line (cortaining 
an average eight wor 


Displayed Advertisements aneuiies to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








A 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 


From 24s to £100, 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 
MANTELS. 


{7 99| “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINT 
LIBERTY | “LIBERTY” VELVETEEY, 
| IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
ART FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON, 
| PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
F A B R | C S . PatTERNS Post FREE, 
New Patrerxs Post FREE. 


East India House, . 
& Chesham House, } REGENT GIREED, ¥, 





Illustrated price list on application, 


C. HINDLEY and SONs, 
290 to 294 18 OXFORD STREET, W, 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE Huwprep 
YEARS. 


Latest Price List of Wines, 
Spirits, and Liqueurs on 
application 


BARTON & CO.) 
'$ STREET, 


| 
| 59 ST. JAMES’ 
| S.W. 


LONDON, 
HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1884, 





APOLLINARIS. 


* APOLLINARIS _ reigns 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.” 








the hair, It 


contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


also be had ina 
GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childres. 


Sold every where. 


0oUR E Y E §. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With ae Information about Spectacles, Third eee 
OHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MLS., 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; "cloth, ls éa. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION.—*‘ How to Ux 
Our Eyes,” by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a thoroughly practical little mannal.” 
—Graphic. “ Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged to wear 
spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 


—— 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 

1886. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years. Candi. 

dates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For farther particulars apply to the 
Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














—$—$— 
















O the CHARITABLE.—A LADY is 
anxious to COLLECT £10, to supplement £30 
which the parents of an epilept: e child are xble to 
raise, to put the child into a hospital for the next 
twelve months. The sum required is £10, Charges 
for epileptic chronic cases are so high, and admission 
to hospitals so difficult to obtain for such patients, 
that the parents, thongh in a respectable position, 
require help. Reference is kindly permitted to Mrs, 
Henry Hurt, Wellow Hall, Newark, Notts,and to W. 
A. Jevons, Ksq., Solicitor, 19 Sweeting Street, Liver- 
pool.—Contributions to be sent to JOHN HUTTON, 
Esq.,6 Rock Terrace, Buxton, Derbyshire, who sill 
acknowledge all sums received up to December 15th 
in the Spectator of Saturday. December 19th. The 
smallest contr ibutions will be gratefully received. 





Court, “Bagshot. 


OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE | 
TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. 
bed rooms. 
swimming 


Covered gymnasium and fives court; 
bath.—' M. A.,’”’ Biinklea, Bournemonth, | 


Separate | 





DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON— | 
ST. PETER’S SC4YOOL, EXMOUTH. Very | 
healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, | 
cubicles. House Scbolarships vacant at Christmas. 
References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 
Budleigh Salterton ; 8. B. V. Asser, Es Sq-5 Windlesham 





aiid VALENCE SCHOOL, 
K 


NT. 

Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public “School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical 2nd modern sides, Remarkably 
healthy tituation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket field. 
Valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 








{ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 

INSTILUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 

TECHNICAL — Central Institution, 
Exhibition Road, 

An EN TRANGE EXAMINATION will te HELD 
on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1826, and on the three 
following days. For farther particulars apply at 
Exhibition Road, S.W., or at Gresham College, E.0. 

PHILIP MAGNUS 
Director and Sceretary. 


OY AL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.- 
The Course of Study i is arranged to fit an Enginet? 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886, For Competition the Secretary of State 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the ioe 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the en 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars,apply 0 
SECRETARY, at the College. 
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—— 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
R in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
HIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, Nov. 30th, 
Ln Mall East, from ten till five. Admission, ls; 
5 Pall ue, d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Catalogu 
ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
K BIRMINGHAM. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP will be vacant 
Christmas in King Edward’s Grammar School, 
Fire Ways, owing to the appointment of the present 
‘ er (M. A. ee to the Head Mastership 
set County School. 
of eh. Latin, "Mathematics, and Science up to 
sanet of University Local Examinations. 
Previous experience with Classes indispensable. 
ry, £180 per annum. ee 
Applications, with recent Testimonials, on or before 
December 2nd, to Rev. E. F. M. MacCARTHY, Five 


Ways, Birmingham. 
ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 


SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED, after Christmas, in the Boys’ Grammar 
school, Aston, Birm'‘ngham, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER. The possession of a Government and 
Drawing Certificate, and ability to teach Elementary 
Latin and French, will be strong recommendations. 

Salary, £100 per annum. No residence is provided, 

Candidates are requested to forward their applica- 
tions, with copy testimonials, on or befo:e November 
ath, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, 
New Street, Birmingham, from whom forms of 
application may be obtained. 

irm'ngham, November 3rd, 1835, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London 
LADIES), 
8and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIPS of BIOLOGY and HIS- 
TORY are VACANT. 
Applications and testimon‘als to be sent to the 
SECRETARY, not later than December 4th, 1885. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


UITON VALENCE SCHOOL. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
three years, vilue £30 and £2) per annum, will be 
offered for COMPETITION at CLOTHWORKERS’ 
HALL, Mincing Lane, on January 12th and 13th, 

For particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER. 


HE HANOVER INTER- 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, 
ALTE BURG, near HAMELN, Province HANOVER. 
wenty hours from London. 
Parron—The Right Rev. BISHOP TITCOMB, D.D. 
Warpen—Commander J. L. HEANE, R.N. 
Heap Master—The BARON de ZEPELIN, 
Late Senior Master of Modern Languages at Reading 
School, Queen Elizabeth’s, and the Wyggeston 
Schools, Leicester. 
Accommodation for 200 boys. English Public 
= education through the medium of the German 
nguage, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 
Farther particulars and prospectus of the HEAD 
MASTER, at the College; and of the London Agent, 
— STOCKINGS, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, 
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AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘erms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 

Ste, Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
ONDON—INNS of COURT 

FAMILY HOTEL, 

HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 

LONDON, W.C. 

CENTRAL and QUIET. 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &c., over- 
look extensive gardens. 
Table d’héte from 5.30. Charges molerate. 
OOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &c. 
Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts, 
Telephone No. 2,592. 


DHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


On the Sea Shore, Air pure and bracing. Climate 
mild and equable during the Autumn and Winter 
Months, Visitors received en pension from Three 
Guineas per week, inclusive.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANTA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60. Pamphlets free. 
~FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL TRAINING 
FOR 


(SOLONIAL or HOME FARMING. 











Mayacrrs—Messrs. KEMBLE and STUART, 


To PRINTSELLERS, CARVERS and GILDERS, 
and the TRADE. 


ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. 
will SELL by AUCTION 
on the premises of 

B. BROOKS and SONS, 167 FENCHURCH STREET, 
on MONDAY NEXT, November 23rd, and nine- 
teen following days, the FINAL PORTION of their 
ETCHINGS, PROOF ENGRAVINGS, PHOTO. 
GRAVURES, and other works of Art. The collection 
contains their latest publications. The Auctioneers 
would intimate to the trade that it is seldom such an 
opportunity occurs to purchase such high-class works 
pe on prices. On view day prior and mornings 
of sale, 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was forma!ly opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, andthe public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
103 per 100, on application to tlie SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Ba nkers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, ani CO., 1 Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 


RY’S 
URE 
5 ideale 
OCOA. 


**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas. A. 
CAMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &-. 














THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secuie and easy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
en application to 
WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 


ye & Co”3 OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porreD MEATS. Also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PORTLESOUP, and JELLY, andother 

PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


CTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.5., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 











East Harptree, Bristol. 





BYERY CONCEIVABLE QUES. 
TION, whether trivial or important, is accn- 
rately auswered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
= INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
treet, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
= upwards, with stamps for reply. This institution 
a3 access to all the best sources of information in 
Wenence: Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
rite for prospectus, 





At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

d It “SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, {113 Holborn, 
London. 





7 onbor INSTITUTION, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C. 


LF gia RE LIST, 1885-6. 


TOV. 30, Monday, at 5—Mr. J. E. 
HODGSON, R.A.—The Life and Works of 
Hogarth, Ss é Pa ‘ eee 
EC. 3, Thursday, at 7.—Mr. C. 
ARMBRUSTER.—The Musical Dramas of 
Wagner.—I. ah om pee [tiie 
EC. 7, Monday, at 5.—Mr. MATTIEU 
WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S.—Science applied to 
Vs Cl ERR EE SAEED tI Stas Pek 
EC. 10, Thursday, at 7.—Mr. C. 
ARMBRUSTER.—The Musicul Dramas of 
Wagner.—IT. Nees has 
EC. 14, Monday, at 5.—Capt. V. L. 

d CAMERON, R.N.—The Heart of Africa. 
EC. 17, Thursday, at 7.—Capt. W. de 
W. ABNEY, R.E., F.R.S.—Light and the 
Atmosphere, Pata et Ay 
EC, 21, Monday, at 5.—Mr. W. B.S. 

RALSTON.—Russian Village Life. 


.EC. 28, Monday, at 5.—Mr. BRAM 
STOKER, M.A. — Personal Impressions of 
America, 
EC. 31, Thursday, at 7.—Prof. W. H. 
FLOWER, LL.D., F.R.S.—Horses of the Pas 
and Present. Pee ern eS ey 
TAN. 4, Monday, at 5.—Dr. EDWIN 
FRESHFIELD, F.S.A.— Chri-tian Constanti- 
nople. . 
“AN. 7, Thursday, at 7.—Prof. W. H. 
FLOWER, LL D., F.R.S.—Cattle of the Past 
and Present. Ween ein 2 
AN. 11, Monday, at 5.—Mr. HENRY 
ey SEEBOHM.—The Migration of Birds. 




















AN. 14, Thursday, at 7.—Mr. W. A. 
ey BARRETT.—Charles Dibdin and his Songs for 
the Sea, the Stage, andthe Concert Room. | 

“AN. 18, Monday, at 5.—Rev. STOP- 
. FORD A. BROOKE, M.4.—The Charm of 
Venice. 

AN. 21, Thursday, at 7.— Prof. J. 

PERRY, F.R.S.—The Distribution of Electric 
Power. ae 

AN. 25, Monday, at 5. — Mr. 
+ FREDERIC HARRISON, MA.—Paris a3 a 
Historical City. sacs roa a J 
an 23, Thursday, at 7.— Prof. J. 

PERRY, F R.S.—Telpherage, or the Sending 
of Things by’ Electricity. 
J\EB. 1, Monday, at 5.—Prof. E. RAY 
LANKESTER, F.R.S.—Charles Darwin and bis 
Theory.—I. 
EB. 4, Thursday, at 7.—Prof. E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D.—The Nature of 
Historical Evidence. 


FES. 8, Monday, at 5.—Prot. EB. KAY 

















LANKESTER, F.R.S.—Charles Darwin and 
his Theory.—II. 





4 EB. 11, Thursday, at 7.—Mr. 
FREDERIC GALE.—Travelling, from the 
Days of E eth. 





EB. 15, Monday, at 5.—Prof. EK. RAY 

LANKESTER, F-R.S., Charles Darwin and his 
Theory.—IIL. ; - 

EB. 18, Tharsday, at 7.—Mr. R. A. 
PROCTOR.—New Stas. ay } 

EB. 22, Monday, at 5.—Mr. J. 

COTTER MORISON, M.A.—English Life in 

the XVth Century, pls Rod eS 

EB. 25, Thursday, at 7.—Mr. R. A. 

PROCTOR.—Volcanoes, 
ARCH 1, Monday, at 5.—Prof. W. 
K. PARKER, F.R.S.—Birds, their Structure, 
Classification and Origin. 
ARCH 4, Thursday, at 7.—Prof. R. 
BENTLEY, F.L.S.—The Life of a Plant. 
ARCH 8, Monday, at 5.—Rev. H. R. 

. HAWEIS, M.A.—The Anatomy of Musical 

10 Se a ee gant 
ARCH 11, Thursday, at 7.—Prof. 
ERNST PAUER.—Composers after Beet- 
hoven’s Time. hes 82 
ERMS for ADMISSION to the 
LECTURES.—For the Course, 253; for the 
Mondays only, 153; for the Thursdays only, 15s. 
Tickets for Single Lectures, 2s 6d each; but no 
separate tickets will be sold for the Musical Lectures. 

Tue CrrcuLATING LIBRARY. : 

This Library offers to Subscribers a quick and 
constant succe:sion of the Newest books, both English 
and Foreign, and consists of about 80,000 volumes 
carefully classified, and easily available for use. 

TERMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Two Guineas for personal admission, for one year 
(from any date) to the use of the Circulating Library, 
Reading Rooms and Writing Room—2} guineas with 
the addition of personal admission to all Lectures. 
This non-transferable admission to Lectures may be 
made transferable on a further payment of five 
shillings. Membership of the Institution 1s open 
equally to ladies and gentlemen, but the Comittee 
of Management reserves to itself the right of not 
accepting a Subscriber. j : 

*.* Two proprietory shares conferring speci 
privileges are for Sale. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretar 
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PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


and security of the Assured, as follows: 
Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 
Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 


A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 


Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


one year from their date: 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured 


nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 


Justice of England. | 


Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 
as at December 31st, 1886. 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


application. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved Securities. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


COLLINSON 





AND 
LOC K, 
JACKSON and GRAHAM, 


Late 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE and DECORATIONS. 


The finest Workmanship at the most moderate Prices. 
76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris me, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 





Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes :—“‘I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other iinpurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 

Assets on 3lst December, 1884 £5,375,995 
Income for the Year 1884.............00.0.cce eee £454,633 
Amonnt paid in claims to 3lst Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 31st, 18S4......... 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on seenrity of Policies, Life Interests, = = — nn 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities. | HCENIX FIRE OFFI CE, Lombard 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. Strest, —< Charing —_ London. 

laims paid i liately ‘i ISTABLISHED 1782. 

— paid immediately on proof of death and Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


Yo 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital Fully Subscribed .., coo 
Lite Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about “ fe vee —- 900,000 
ToTaLINVEsSTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILuIons. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «++ £1,200,00€ 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


.«. 22,500,000 
£690,946 


£6,889,937 











Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 

Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the Actuary, | 


Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 


The Policy-reserves are determined upon 


The next Division will be made 


ri 
Patronised by Her Gracicus Majesty th 
Members of the Royal Family, the ‘oe Many 
Offices, and principal Public Companies and the. 
Nobility and Gentry of the United Ki ° 


LETTS’S 
DIARIES FOR 1896 


Meet every requirement, being the ch 


3 z eapest 
best, and most practical kind in n va 


Se, 


These well-known and old-established Diaries ay 
PUBLISHED LY by bps 
LETTS, N, and CO i 


29 Tr5 wah : " L i 

33 King William Street, London Bridge, med, 

from whom Price Lists and Catalogues can be 2 
or from any Stationer or Bookstall, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. 
7 ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1s¢9, 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ad . . £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


€ had, 





s 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’. 
3ranches thro out the Colonies of Australia New 
Zealand, and Fiji. seis = 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. i 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained ov application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, 5.¢, 






INSCRIBED STOCK DEP9sITS. 
UNION 

BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Funds... ne » _ £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000.000 


The Directors of the Union Bank of Anstralia, 
Limited, are prepared to receive in London Inseribed 
Stock Deposits, bearing Interest payable half-yearly 
at the rate of Four per Cent. per Annwm, to be in. 
scribed at this Office, and transferable by or 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates will be issued 
These Inscribed Stock Deposits will be rep 
at the option of the Bank ouly, and on its givin 
twelve months’ previous notice to the holders, 

In the event of re;ayment being made on or after 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but if prior to 
January Ist, 1905, it will be ata premium of one per 









cent. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied for, 
which will give the advantage of negotiability tot! 
stock. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury. E.C. 
London, November 2nd, 1885. 









ESTABLISHED 1851, 2 

p PRA be BAN K-— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 

ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 

balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 

charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 

Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 

Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 

and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 

of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu 

lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


San ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
; TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THE - 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... ..» HarviE M. Farqvuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORN HILL, LONDON, E.0. 
ied WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Tnstituted A.D, 1696, a 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Profits Divided Annually, 

3onuses Large. 

Expenses Moderate. 

No Personal Liability. 

Annual Income, £305,625. 

Accumulated Funds, £2,124,565, 
No. 26 New Bridge Street, E.C, 
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>, ay MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 





id the 5 - 
Jom, - ¥ 
. LESLIE STEPHEN'S LIFE of Professor FAWCETT. 
(LIMI TED), On November 24th, large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 


LIFE of HENRY FA ETT. By Lesli tepl Autho 
886 | a to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; clea idory of Ser ee ne ee 
est, a Library,” &c, 


eS ary 981 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. Of SPECIAL INTEREST to ADMIRERS of RICHARD DOYLE. 


Just published, with an Introduction by J. HuNGERrrorp PoLuen, and a Portrait, 


Mited : demy 4to, 21s. 

C., r * 

be i = , —— A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in the YEAR 1840. 
* CHRISTM AS AND NEW YEAR Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 

——— *,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac-simile, and is printed on fine paper. 


a It is handsomely bound iu cloth, and furms a very elezant gift-book. 
PRES S . 
ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major Henry Knollys, 
LA Royal Artillery, Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick,’’ Editor of ‘* In- 
—s cidents in the Sepoy War,” ** Incidents in the China War,” &c. Crown Svo, 


rr A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 7s 6d. 
0 PROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James Payn, 


be Author of “ By Proxy,” &e¢ New aud Cheaper Edition. Feap. Svo, limp 
000 For the Newest and Best Books. cloth, 2s 6d. 

Bank, STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, | THREE NEW NOVELS by POPULAR WRITERS. 
a, New By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MOLLY BAWN,” é&c. 


Tastefully bonnd by the best workmen. On November 24th, at all the Libraries, in 5 vols. post 8vo. 


7 GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. By the Author 
WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, of * Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. : 

In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, &e. By the AUTHOR of “ JOSEPH’S COAT,” é&e. 
terms RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Christie Murray, Author of 
* Joseph’s Coat,” “ Coals of Fire,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
B.C os a ? ‘There is more stuff in Mr. Christie Murray’s ‘Rainbow Gold’ than in a 
Lists and prospectuses postage free. hecatomb of modern novels—more life, more movement, more character, more 
colour.” —World. 
—— By the AUTHOR of “ MATRIMONY,” &c. 
. ‘ ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author of “‘No New 
MUDIE S SELE CT LIBRARY, Thing,” “‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” ‘' Matrimony,” &c. Second Edition, 5 vols. 

post 8vo. 

+ © Adrian Vidal’ is sure to be widely read and appreciated.”—Pal? Mall Gazette. 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. ** We consider ‘Adrian Vidal’ to be one of the most entrancing of books.’”"— 


——_-_—--— Whitehall Review. 


: to the 


ud sent 








Royal 8vo, pp. vi.-276, cloth, price 21s. 





‘i . ~ On November 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No 50. 
0 tACES OF BRITAIN , 
) 4 Vo. a (3 L v E IN 
TH E R ACE} C The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER. 
= A Contribution to the Anthrcepology of Western Europe. Cuteieiiens 
ribo With Maps, Plates, and Tables, by Court Royat, By be a4 of orm Resticvus In URBE. 
; 7 . 7 erring,” ‘‘ Mehalah,” &ce. Yhap. | Dotiy'’s Dre 
JOHN BEDDO KE, M. D., F. R. 8., on oo Breen Off.—-Obap’ 34. Taeeuanaee. D LLY'S DREAM. 
Ex-President of the Anthropological Society of London and of the British —Chap. 35. A Card Castle.—Chap. 36, | SUPERFINE ENGLISH. 
Naturalists’ Society ; Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris ; The Council of Court Royal, Illus-| Rarnnow Gotp. By David Christie 
Corresponding Member of the Anthropological Society of Berlin ; Honorary trated by G. Du Maurier. Murray. Book VI. How the Rainbow 
Mewher of the Anthropoleg'cal Societies of Brussels and of Washington, and of | tirg New Star IN ANDROMEDA. Gold Grew Real. (Conclusion.) 
the Philosophical Institute of Bath. i 
after This work is a deseription of the distinctive physical and other characteristics as 
oases of the different nationalities which have entered into the composition of the London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
ue per British people. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITIH. London: TRUBNER and CO. 
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| ——= | WILLS’ 
1 for The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
) the NILSSON’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. B EST RD | R D’S EYE 
- It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
PCTATOR munications upon matters siness i : s 

ee wre ATOR, and Com ee ae ters of business, should Is now Supplied in 4 oz. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 

not be addressed to the Eviron, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold 
= Street, Strand, W.C. = 
| on TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION TO “*THE SPECTATOR.” W. D. and H. O. WILLS, 

Yearly. Half- uarterly. — = - . TA 1 wr ctetaealesnietaten TTP 

ENT Including postage to any Part of the United y pom @ 4% | BRISTOL, LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG. 
ithly ‘ —— ie ia a 8 Gi 014 8.....0 7 2 French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris. 

ncluding postage to any of the Australasian 71 WT 09. Naw 5 299 
2 of Colonies, America, France, Germany 2 16 (@.... 015 3.....0 7 8 PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 
“aye Including postage to India, China, &e. ... eae, EO asics Olé &...... 08 2 Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884. 
$0 
hase a r — 
ters For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 








tien. and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use L E A A N D P E R R i N Ss’ S A U C Ee, 
ae STONE’S PATENT BOXES. Which are calculated to deceive the Publie, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that cach Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 





Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


: : ef Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELJL, London; and Export 
the receipt of 23 Gd in Stamps or Postal Order | Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
CE POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 





payable to A pure Solution. 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Manufacturers D | N N a F O R D’S For Acidity of the Stomach. 


and Patentees, For Heartburn and Headache. 
; BANBURY. For Gout and Indigestion. 
he Safest aperient for delicate 
— - M A G N E S l A - Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
i OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Previsioy. DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
—As autumn treads on w nter, slender, deli- Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


cate and pale-faced youths become 
so debilitated, unless an alterative, combined with ~ ; ei aie a 

“ome tonic, be administered to on their enfeehled + TIP spp, Ih RPINerer r 

organs. This precise requirement is supplied in these | POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
EB uoted Pills, which ean and will necomplish all that is 


wanted, provided the printed instructions surround- ) 
7.3 them meet with scrupulous attention. Hollo B R O WN & p O L S O N S C O ie N ir LO U R 
way’s Pills are especially adapted to supply the 


oa oe of youth, because his medicine acts 
Be » though surely, as a purifier, regulator, altera- Ta ran rT r 
tive, tonic, and mill ape ian vere ton dutin a IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


om Pills will convince any discouraged invalid that 


ance only is demanded for ee cbatcuaitle persever- | FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


listless, languid, x cans Resale ena 
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J. NISBET & CO.’"S NEW WORKS. 


The HEBREW FEASTS in their RELATION 


to RECENT CRITICAL HYPOTHESES concerning the PENTATEUCH. By Wittram Henry Green, 
D.D. Edinburgh. Cron 8yo, 5s. {This day. 


CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. Studies in Christ- 


ology, Creeds, and Confessions, Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation Principles, Sunday Observance, 
Religious Freedom, and Christian Union, By Puinip Scuarr, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d, 


CHRISTIANITY, SCIENCE, and INFIDELITY. 


A Series of Letters Vindicating the Received Truths of our Common Faith. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Hivurer, Mus. Doc. Second Editon, small crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


An EXPOSITORY COMMENTARY on the 


BOOK of JUDGES. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A., Editor cf Bengel’s ‘‘Gnomon” in English, 


Deary 8vo, 1s 6d. 
the CL. Psalms: 


HORA PSALMICAs. Studies in 


their Undesigned Ceincidence with the Independent Scripture Histories, Confirming and Illustrating 
Both. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 103 64. ‘ 


BIBLE HEATHENS; or, Church and World in Scrip- 


ture Times. By tho Rev. CHARLES M, Grant, B.D, Crown Svo, 23 $d. 


FOUR CENTURIES of SILENCE; or, From 


Malachi to Christ. By the Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Systematic Thevlogy and 

Apologetics, New College, London. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“Tt would be difficult to speak too highly of the wide reading, the careful and discriminating thought, 
and the wise and cautious judgments by which, throughout, the work is characterised. Every chapter is full 
of most interesting information and discussion. It fills a gap in the history of religious thought.” —British 
Quarterly Review. 

*Carefally and intelligently dune. The critical views expressed appear to us generally just. His 
account of Philo is particularly good.’’— Literary Churchman. 


ZECHARIAH; his Visions and his Warnings. 


late Rev. W. Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“ Of sterling valne. Those who have found difficulty in grasping the bricf and mysterious parables of the 
Hebrew prophet will derive great help in their study of this propheey from Dr, Alexander’s careful and 
painstaking discussion.”— Literary Churchman, 


\ . { si oe a . : 

IMMORTALITY; a Clerical Symposium on what are 

the Foundations of the Bel'ef in the Immortality of Man? By the Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A., Rabbi 

HERMANN ADLER, Professor G. G. Sroxes, F.R.S., Rev. Canon Knox-Lirtie, Right Rev. Bishop of 

AmycLa, Rev. Principal Joun Carrns, D.D., Rev. EpwarD WHITE, and others, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The volume is full of interest and suggestiveness.”’—British Quarterly Review, 

“A work of great and absorbing interest, marked by extreme ability. No intelligent and compet: ut 
reader ean fail to find the volume a most deeply interesting one,.’’—Literary Churchman. 





By the 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


‘yust PUBLISH ED, 8vo, 16s. 
A HISTORY OF TORYISM 
FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF MR. PITT TO POWER, 1783, 


TO 


THE DEATH OF LORD BEACONSFIELD IN 1881. 
By T. E. KEBBEL, 
Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beacousfield’s Speeches.” 
“ Mr. Kebbel’s work deserves, and will, we are sure, obtain a hearty welcome, not only from Conservatives, 


Int fromall those who are genuinely desirous to know what Toryism bas taught and achieved in the past 
hundred years.”’—Globe. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Mlustrated, 600 pp., 16s, 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’”’—Atheneuin. 





“Nothing could be more laudable than the moderation and candonr which are shown throughont.’’— 
Spectator. 

“There is a charm abont it which does not generally belong to Church histories.""—Rock. 

* Beautifully illustrated; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are made excellent use of...... 
The book is by far the best popular work we have seen on tie subject, From beginning to end it is as 
engrossing as a novel.”—G raphic. 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious. 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


i, 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS AND BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


J EPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. By Jane 
. SPETTIGUE, Author of ‘‘ The Gregors 
‘ Rn crown 8vo, i © Gregors,” be, : 
‘Real originality of plot i : 
style.’ —Scotsman, itil narrative 


The BACHELOR VICAR of NEW 
FORTH. By Mrs, A. Harcourt-Rog Auth ’ 
of “A Friend in Ten Thousand,” &¢. 9 wh 
crown Svo. [November 3rd, 


THE QUEEN of the ARENA, ang 


Other Stories. By Srewarrt Harrisoy, 





Illustrations by Millais and Others, Govern 
cloth gilt, 6s. : = “ie 


TALES in the SPEECH HOUSE, 3 
Cuartes Grinprop, Author of “ Plays in, 
English History,” &. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, bo 

[Nearly ready, 


The LAST MEETING; a Story. By 
BranbDER MATTHEWS, Author of “The ‘Theatres 

of Paris,” &c. Smal! crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6a, i 
“ A strikingly Cramatic and thrilling tare cade, 
(New York), Pe re ae 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 


26 Paternoster Square, B.C. 


MISS COBBE’S WORKS. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. By Frances 


Power Conse. Reprinted fromthe Contemporary 

= with Additions and a Preface. 8yo, cloth, 

2s 61. 

The PEAK in DARIEN, and other Inquiries 
touching Concerns of the Soul and the Body, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d, _ 


Miss F. POWER COBBE.—The DUTIES of 
WOMEN. A Course of Lectures delivered in 
London and Clifton. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5:, 


The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. Essays 
on the Life after Death, and the Evolution of 
Social Sentiment. Second English edition, 221 
pp., crown 8yo, cloth, price 5:, 


ALONE to the ALONE. A Collection of 
Prayers. Third English edition, with additional 
Preface, 221 pp. crown 8yo0, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s, 

Wittrams and Norcate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 2) South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. Being Part VI. of “The 
Principles of Socivlogy.”” 





Also by the Same Author. 
In 8vo, cloth, revised and enlarged, price 21s, 
hird Edition o 


Third f 
The PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 


Just published, 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT MY CHILDREN, 


By a Member of the Theistic Church. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, 3ls 6d. 
BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
the SANSCRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, 
LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, and 
SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. Translated by E. B. 
Eastwick. Fourth Edition, 3 vo's. 8vo, cloth, 
3ls 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NorcatTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Gardin, London; and 2C South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





E YDRAULIC WORKS in ENG- 

LAND, CANADA, EGYPT, and INDIA— 
See the BUILDER (id, by post, 44d; Annual Sab- 
seription, 19:); also Mlustrations of London and 
Westminster Bank (Kensington Branch); Harbour 
Gate at Hoorn, Holland ; Design for R.C. Church for 
Cardiff ; Town Hall, Franecker, Holland—Books for 
Stndents— Report of Institute of Architects’ Meeting 
—Saxon Church at Deerhurst, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen, 





Now ready, price One Shilling, demy Svo. 
THE 

EPRESSION in TRADE: _ its 

CAUSES and REMEDIES. a 

THE PEARS’ ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE 

ESSAYS, on “THE Depression IN TRADE: 1f8 

Causes and Remedies,” with an Introductory 

Paper, by Professor Leone Levi, F.3.A., F.S3, 
one of the Adjudicators, 

CHATTO AND WIinpvUS, Piccadilly. 


T\UNVILLE’S OLD IRI 


IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases’ for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or a 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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yancvs WARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


The GOLDEN GOSPEL: being the 

according to St. John. Printed in Letters 
f Gold and enriched with Medisval Borders, 
Frontispiece, after Thorwald<en, and an In- 
Rev. J. R. Macpurr D.D., 
Small 4to, 


ol 
with 
ction by the AC 
er of ‘‘ Bible Forget-me-Nots. 
price 5s. SS er ee ae 
FOUR-FOLD COUNSEL. Comprising 
a Quartette of Tiny Text-Books, in a handsome 
clothease. E :ch volume decorated in colour with 
Ferns, Grasses, aud Seaweeds. By 
FRANCES RipLtey HaverGaL. With Prefaces by 
Frances A. Suaw. Price 23 6d. The volumes 
separately 6d each, in French morocco, ls, 
en ee ae os 7 
gTARS of LIGHT: a Text-Book for 
Morning and Evening. By the Author of *‘ Bible 
Forget-me-Nots.”” The Texts illustrated by 
means of 12 Star-lit Views in Silver and Colours. 
Square 32mo, cloth, ls.; French morocco, 2s, 


as . 

SPEEDWELL: a Bible Text-Book for 
Everybody. Profusely adorned with artistic 
reproductions of Speedwe!l Flowers in the Natural 
colour. The texts printed in gold, square 32mo, 
cloth, 1s; French morocco, 2s; calf inlaid and 
gilt, 3s. 





HRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT 
THEY MEAN. A Birthday Book, with Christian 
Names arranged in alphabetical order, with con- 
yenient spaces to allow of additienal names. The 
derivation and meaning of each name are given, 
together with an appropriate poetical quotation. 
Each page decorated in biuc and gol!. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


~ MARCUS WARD'S ANNUAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS 


CARDS. The New Season’s Designs, over 600 in 
number. Remarkable alike for their artistic 


beauty as for the'r suitability to every taste. 
Humorous, quaint, and piquant. Now on sale by 
all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Dealers, 
Marcus Ward and Co.’s nawme clearly printed on 
every card they publish. 


MARCUS WARD’S CONCISE 
DIARIES for 1826. Lighte-t, handiest, neatest, 
best. Beautifully printed on metallic paper in 
six sizes. Each Diary can be kad in four Parts, 
only one of which need be carried in the pocket 
atatime. Ina variety of light and strong covers 
to last several years, and in elegant styles for 
presents. Descriptive List post-‘ree. 


MARCUS WARD’S CHURCH CALEN- 
DAR. Twofold. Size, 4 by 3 inches, printed in 
gold, red, and black. Giving the proper Psalms, 
Lessons, &c., for Sundays and Holidays through- 
out the year. Price 3d. Of all Booksellers, 
es and Fancy Dealers. Wholesale only 
0 


MARCUS WARD and CO,, Limited, 


Oriel House, Farringdon Street, Lordon, E.C. 





Second Edition, price Gd. : 
MHE PRICE of PEACE in 
IRELAND. By Sir C. Gavan Dorry, K.C.M.G. 
wRiveway, Piccadilly, and Jams Durvy, 1 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 





Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.K.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ATIONAL EDUCATION UNION. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
GENERAL ELECTION, 1885. 

GRATUITOUS EDUCATION—Being a Paper read 
at the Liverpco! Diocesan Conference, 1885, by the 
Rey. Joun W. Diaair, M.A. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the Author ; pp. 32. Price 83 per Lundred, 
post free. 

LEAFLELs—Saitab'e for Gen ral Distribution :— 
1. Free or Gratuitous Eduecation—Who is going to 
Pay? 2. Free S-hools aud School Attendance in the 
United Sta es. 3. What Statesmen are saying about 
the “ prop. sed” Free Eduction. 4. Prozres3 and 
Cost of Public Elementary Education. 5, Facts from 
Official Records, 6. Progressive School Board 
Expenci‘ure in the Metropolis, Price 1s 9d per 

: hundred, post free. 

EDUCATIUNAL ALMANACK, 1835. Price $4, by 
post, 7d. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACTS, 1870, 173, 
and 1873, In cloth, price ls. 

EDUCATION DEBATES—(a) On the Education 
Bil’, 1870, pp. 622, price 5s; and (b) on the Educa- 
tion Bill, 1876 pp. 492, price 5s. 

Ch: ques and Money Orders should be crossed 

“Br ud Co.” EDWARD JOHNSON, Sec. 

s: 19 Warwick Street, Cockspur Street, 

Londor, S.W. 














(HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Mcorgate Street, London, E.C., 
wlow 3d discount in the shilling otf the published 
prices of all New Books, School Pr zes, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Church Services, Annnals, Diaries, 
Pocket Bi oks, Peerages. &c. <A large and choice 
stock, m: ny in handsume calf and morocco bindings, 
suitable for presents, well displayed in show-rooms, 
to select from, Export and country orders punctually 
executed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate 
Strect, London, B.C,—Catalogues gratis and postage 


free, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN AND WELSH 


ARE PUBLISHING THIS WINTER THE FOLLOWING 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Gilt edges and bevelled boards, price 6s. 


MASTER of his FATE: a Tale of Swedish Schoolboy Life. By A. Brancue. 
Transla‘ed by the Rev. M. R. Barnarp. With 8 Illustrations by A. Foord Hughes. 


Bevelled boards and gilt edges, price 5s each. 
WHO WAS PHILIP? By the Rev. H. C. Apams. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 
By the Same Author. 


COLLEGE DAYS at OXFORD. The MYSTERY of BEECHY GRANGE, 
HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. WHO DID IT? 


A SOLDIER EBORN;; or, the Adventures of a Subaltern in the Crimea and Indian 


Mutiny. By J. Percy Groves, Author of * From Cadet to Captain.” Illustrated by Alfred Pearce. 


The BRINY DEEP; or, Olden Times in the Merchant Service. By Captain Tom. 
With 8 Full-page Pictures by Captain W. W. May. 


The CRUISE of the ‘ THESEUS.’ By A. Kyicur. 8 Illustrations by Frank Feller. 
QUEER PETS, and their DOINGS. By Ouitve Tuorne Mixer. Illustrated by 


J.C. Beard. Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth elegant, Illustrated, price 3s 6d each. 


THROUGH a REFINER’S FIRE: aTale. By Eve,anor Homes. 
A GENEROUS FRIENDSHIP; or, The Happenings of a New England Summer. 
A BUNCH of BERRIES and the DIVERSIONS THEREOF. By Leaver Scorr, 


Author of “ A Nook in the Apennines,” &c. Illustrated by C. Paterson. 
TWO STORIES of TWO. By Sretta Avstiy. Profusely Illustrated by S. F. Basevi. 


CHILD PICTURES from DICKENS. [Illustrated 4to, paper boards. 
Gilt edges, bevelled boards, price 2s 6d each. 
HUGH’S SACRIFICE. By Cecit Marryar Noraits, daughter of the late Captain 
Marryat. With 14 Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 
FEARLESS FRANK; or, the Captain’s Children. By Mary E. Getim, Author 


of “ Stephen, the Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ A Gem of an Aunt.” Illustrated by A. H, Collins. 


TRUE STORIES of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA. By Coryetius Brown. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD JUVENILE BOOKS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
The DAISY; or, Cautionary Stories. In Verse. 
Children from Four to Eight Years Old. With 30 Engravings by Samuel Williams, 
made paper. 
The COWSLIP;; or, More Cautionary Stories. In Verse. By the Author of “The 
Daisy.” With 39 Engravings by Samuel William:, and an Introduction by C. WELSH, 
Price 2: 6d, Illustrated. 
GOODY TWO SHVES. A Reprint of the Oviginal 
Edition, with an Introduction by CARLES 
WELSH. 


Adapted to the Ideas of 
On Dutch hand- 


Price 1s each, Illustrated. Each with an 


Introduction by C. WensuH. 
BUTTERFLY’S BALL. By Mr. Roscog. 
The PEACOCK “at HOMF.” 

The LION’S MASQUERADE, 
The ELEPHANT’S BALL. 


Price 7s 61, Illustrated, 

The LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND. A Reprint 
of the Edition of 1792. Printed almost entirely 
from the actual Wood-b!ocks of the Illustrations 
Drawn and Engraved for it by Bewick. Witha 
Preface by CHARLES WELSH. 





COLOUR BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 


LITTLE CHICKS and BABY TRICKS. By Ipa Waven. Price 3s 6d. 


HOLLY BERRIES. By Ipa Wavau. Price2s6d, | WEE BABIES. By Ipa Waveu. Price 5s. 





NEW BOOKS FOR OLDER READERS AND FOR GIFT-BOOKS. 
Crown 4to, cloth, price 7s 61. 
The WANDERINGS of the ‘‘ BEETLE.” Illustrated and Written by E. Prioteau 
WARREN and CHARLES F, M, CLEVERLY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, 
Crown 4to, printed on toned paper and elegartly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 2s 6d each, 


The VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. By Henry W. Loneretiow. 
The SWEET PY-and-BYE. | KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN. 





HENRY GREY’S SERIES OF POPULAR SHILLING EPITOMES. 
Twelfth Thousand, sewed (or cloth, price 2). ' Revised Edition, Fifth Thousand, cloth limp. 

1. The CLASSICS for the MILLION. 3. A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of ENG- 
Being an Epitome in English of the Works of the LISH LITERATURE: from the Seventh Cen- 
Principal Greek and Latin Authors. tury to the Present Time. 

Seventh Thousand, New and Revised Edition, 
clot! limp. 

2.A KEY to the 
NOVELS. In Chronological Sequence, with Index ; 
of the Principal Characters. 


Second Thousand, cloth limp. 


WAVERLEY 4. TROWEL, CHISEL, and BRUSH. 
A Concise Manual of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting, Ancient and Modern, 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 5s. 
TAM O'SHANTER. By R. Burns. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
Price 1s; or imitation leatherette binding, price 1s 61, 
WHAT is a LADY? By the Author of “ Lois Leggatt,” “ Left Alone,” &c. 
Price 1s each. 
The FACE at the WINDOW. A Story by Estuer Carr. 
Will be published in November, 


A BOOKSELLER of the LAST CENTURY; being some Account of the Life of 
John Newbery, and of the Books he published, with Chapters on the later Newberys. By CHarugs 
WELSH, Illn-trated. With a List of Books published by the Newberys from about 1740 to 1800, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST OUT. 


CHURCH and STATE. 

The ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISHMENT of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late J. 8, Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the 
Rolls. Second Edition, Revised and Edited by Lewis T. Dispry, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Sir HENRY MAINE’S NEW WORK. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. 
of Popular Government, II. Nature of Democracy. 
IV. Constitution of the United States. 
Author of *‘ Ancient Law,” &c. 8vo, 123. 


TIRYNS. 

A PREHISTORIC PALACE of the KINGS of TIRYNS. 
Disclosed hy Excavations in 1884-85, By Henry Scuiiemann, D.C.L., &e. 
With Preface and Notes by Prof. A' LER and Dirrretp, With Lithographs, 
Woodcuts, &e., crown 4to, 42s. 


A NEW, REVISED, and POPULAR EDITION of the 
AUIOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES NASMYTH, Inventor of the Steam Hammer. 
Edited by Samurri Smires. LL.D. With Portrait and Woodcuts, small 8vo, 
6s. (Uniform with ‘ Self Help.’’) 


LIFE of GENERAL Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. 

By the Hon. Wm. Narrer Bruce. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 12s. 
Bishop FITZGERALD. 2 

LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, including 
the Origin and Progress of the English Reformation from Wicliffe to the 
Great Kebellion. Delivered in the University of Dublin by the late Bishop 
FiTzGEraLp, Edited by WM. Firzceratp, A.M., and JoHn Quarry, D.D. 
With Memoir, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Lovrsa Twintnc. With 500 }Ilustrations from 
Paintings, Miniatures, Sculptures, &. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


The MOON, 
CONSIDERED as a PLANET, a WORLD, and a 
SATELLITE. By James Nasmytn, C.E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. 
With 26 Plates and numerous Woodents, New and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
8vo, 21s. 


The LIBERAL MOVEMENT in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Series of Evsays. By W, J. Courtuore, M.A., Editor of * Pope’s Works.” 
Pust 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoemaker and 
Missionary, Professor of Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Marathee at the College of 
Fort William, Caleutta. By Grorar Smitn, LL.D., Author of the Lives of 
Jobn Wilson and Alexander Duff. Portrait and Illustrations. Svo, 16s. 


A USEFUL BOOK for CANDIDATES and ELECTORS. 
A HANDBCOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS, with the 


Arguments on either Side. By SypNEY Buxtoy, M.P. New Edition, the 
Sixth, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


I. Prospects 
III. Age of Progress. 
By Sir Henry Maine, K.C.S.L, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s, 


“The whole range of litcrary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented 
by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.”’—Edinburgh Review. 

© We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
instructive and interesting in this volume. It will be found equally interesting to 
students of human nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists. 
Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with more advantage 
into a young man’s hands, as affording an example of the qualities which conduce 
to legitimate success in work.’—Quarterly Review. 

“It would be impossible to give any notion here of the increasing activity of 
mind which gives iife to every page of this book; nor can we even hint at the 
number of charming little mechanical ‘dodges’ contrived for all manner of 
purposes by Mr, Nasmyth in his odd moments,”—Saturday Review. 

“ An autobiography which is quite a model, both incharming simplicity of style 
and in modest relf-effacement. One of the most pleasant and interesting books 
we have met for many a day.”—(lobe. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY (recently published). 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

**Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his many interesting books, to upho!d 
the dignity and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate 
of Industry, and its captains have found in h'm one who is not only enthusiastic 
himself, but who is alse capable of infusing others with a like enthusiasm...... We 
have no doubt t] at these latest chapters in the history of industry and scientific 
investigation will be quite as popular as their predecessors.”’—Times. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. New Edition, 6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 6s. 


6s each. 





SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s; 7s 6d; or 2s 64d. 
LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 21s; or 7s 6d. 
LIVES of VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, and BRINDLEY. 


7s 6d. 


LIVES of SMEATON and RENNIE. 7s 6d. 

LIVES of METCALFE and TELFORD. 7s 6d. 

The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 7s 6d. 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK. 


THRIFT. 


12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





————______ 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO’S Lisp 


Now ready, imperial 4to, bound in buckram, £3 33, 


General GORDON’S LAST JOURNAL, 


Fac-simile of the last of the Six Volumes of Journals desps 
Gordon before the Fall of Kartoum, intent General 


** This profoundly interesting volume.”—Morning Post, 
*,* A CHEAP EDITION of General GORDON’S JOURNALS can now be ha 
complete in 1 vol., price 6s. a, 


Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or cloth 
vellum, 15s. . 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 


Malory to Maciulay. Selected and Annotate, with an Introductor 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


123; 


From 
7 Essay, 


Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FIRDAUSI in EXILE, and other Poems. 


Goss, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge 


By Edmund 


Second Edition, Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


At the SIGN of the LYRE. By Austin Dobson. With 


Frontispiece by E, A. ABBEY, and Tailpiece by A. Parsons, 


Crown Syo, with 63 Dlustrations, cloth, 5s, 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Robert Hartmann, Professor 


in the University of Berlin. [ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERrEg 
Dewy 8vo, cloth, 93 


LECTURES on PHILOSOPHY. By Thomas Maguire, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow and Tator, Trinity College, Dublin, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 73 Gd. 
BIOGRAPHICAL LECTURES. By George Dawson, M.A, 


Edited by Grorce Sr, Crain, F.G.S, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
The LIFE of a PRIG. By One. 


***The Life of a Prig’ isan amusing sketch. If full justice is not rendered to 
a great subject, the quality of satire is not strained, and is consistently repre. 
sented. The type of prig is one of the most frequent in the world, From his 
Anglican nursery to his Oxford career, from the university to the experiences of a 
private tutorship, his evolution is humorously portrayed, and with no slight 
dramatic power.’’—Saturday Review. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


CHRIST'S CHRISTIANITY. By Count Leo Tolstoi, 


Translated from the Russian. Part I, How I Came to Believe. Part II, 
What I Believe. Part III. A commentary on the Essence of the Gospel. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 63. 


The FAITH of the UNLEARNED: Authority apart from 

the Sanction of Reason an Insufficient Basis forit. By ‘One UNLEARNED,” 

It is an argument which will interest thoughtful men who would believe if 

they could find a sure basis for belief, and it will probably help some, as it has 
seemingly aided the author, to attain to a living faith.’—Saturday Review. 


With Frontispiece, crown Svo, cloth, 63. 


IDEAS about INDIA. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the MARQUIS of RIPON. 


NEW INDIA; or, India in Transition. By H. J. S. Cotton, 
Bengal Civil Service Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 61. 

“Tt is not often that an English official in India makes for himself sufficient 
leisure and possesses sufticient independence of judgment to cr:ticise the silent 
transformation which is being wronght in the Indian Continent by Western 
civilisation. Every one who desires to catch a glimpse of this momentous 
revolution, will find plenty of matter for reflection in Mr. Cotton's unassaming 
volume. Nothing can impair the genuine value of his observations, and of his 
bold sketch of the future that attends the Indian races,’—Pa!l! Mall Gazette, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


OUR DUTY towards ANIMALS. A Question considered 


in the Light of Chri-tian Philosophy. By PH1tir AustTIN. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeEIau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty Goors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Kurope. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Prospectus and Catalogue on application. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. : 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print 
Room, British Museum, 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed. ‘ 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d, post free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


$$ ——— 


READING CASES for th “SPECTATOR” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
OC A S E § for BI 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N DIN 6G 
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a 
\ESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS LIST. 


ANEW BOOK by his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


the SEVEN GIFTS. Addresses to the 


f Canterbury in his Primary Visitation, By EpwARD WHITE, ARCcH- 


jocese 0 - 
—_ With an Appendix. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BISHOP. 
BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. Popular Edition. 


the RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION 


and SCIENCE. Being the Bampton Leetures for 188. By the Right Rev. 
FREDERICK, Bishop of Lordon. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5:. 


A NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of RIPON. 


TRUTH in TALE. Addresses chiefly to 
Children. By the Right Rey, WiLLiam Boyp Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of 
Ripon. Feap. Svo. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.— New Volume. 


IN MEMORIAM. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


limited edition on large paper, 8vo. 


(HARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 2 
yols. globe Svo, 53 each. 
LESSAYS of ELIA.—IL PLAYS, POEMS, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
-IIl, Mrs. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL; The ADVENTURES of ULYSSES; and 
OTHER ESSAYS. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN : his Sensations 


and Ideas. By Watrer Parer, M.A, Fellow of Brasenose College, Author 


of “The Rena:ssince: Studies in Art and Pcetry,”’ &e. Second Edition. 2 
vols, vo, 12s. 


The LIFE 


MAURICE. Chiefly told in his own Letters, 
Mavrice. Fourth and Popular Edition. 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 


ANEW BOOK by Mr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


BAD TIMES: an Essay on the Present 


Depression of Trade. By ALFrebp RusseL WALLACE, Author of “ The Malay 
Archipelago,” &c. Crown 8yo, 2s 61. 


The DISTRIBUTION of LAND in ENGLAND, 


HISTORIC :L SKETCH of. With Suggestions for some Improvement in 
the Law. By W. Luoyy Uir«peck, Master of Downing Co'lege; Downing 
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